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MODEL BOOKS FOR COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 


IN BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS PRACTICE FOR IN PENMANSHIP: Pen-written Slant Copies (repro- 
EXTENDED COURSES: Modern Illustrative Bookkeep- duced); Bound Practice Paper; Commercial Foolscap ; 
ing, Complete Course; Office Routine and Bookkeeping, Business Foolscap. 


Complete Course ; New Compl ing. 
plete Course ; New Complete Bookkeeping IN ENGLISH AND SPELLING: New Practical Grammar ; 


IN BOOKKEEPING FOR SHORTER COURSES, COM- — Lyte’s Advanced Grammar and Composition; Buehler’s 
BINED COURSES, AND NIGHT SCHOOLS: Modern Practical Exercises in English ; Maxwell and Smith’s 
Illustrative Bookkeeping, Introductory Course; Office Writing in English; Kimball’s Structure of the English 


Routine and Bookkeeping, Introductory Course ; New In- Sentence ; Correspondence ; English Punctuation ; Seventy 
troductive Bookkeeping. : Lessons in Spelling (Revised Edition); Test Lessons in 


Spelling ; Rice's Rational Spelling Book, Part II.; Har- 
IN COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC: Commercial Arith- Spelling Book, ings 


metic; Business Arithmetic. 
‘ IN STENOGRAPHY : Heffley’s Manual of Phonography ; 
IN LAW: Business Law; New Commercial Law; Test Platt’s Pitmanic Shorthand Instructor; Munson’s Complete 
Questions in Commercial Law. : Phonographer ; Stenographer’s Note Books. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. Publishers 


CINCINNATI “CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


New YORK 


Drawing and Color Work. NATURE STUDY HELPS 


UPERVISORS and Teachers of Drawing will find it of advantage to put in their A A Study for S : 
fall estimates for supplies as early as possible. Those who are looking for the most 


satisfactory, as well as the newest, material should consult our descriptive circulars. Works, upon general botany do not supply the needs of those wed wish, without difficult study, to 

come to a friendly acquaintance wi e forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 
Elementary Course Drawing Books and Manuals . Lp i is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood ya practical matter 

about our native trees. 
New Water Color Boxes, with large Brush 
LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By Gitman. 
New Water Color Crayons for Primary Work : Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Beautiful New Japanese Pottery in Colors Fach “lesson” is in two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
* vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
New Water Color Course for Eight Grades teacher, and additional facts. These d:rections instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 
; etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 


line drawings are avoided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY | yew PUBLISHING CO. BOSTON. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO New YorK; 43 E. roth St. CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 
OLID SATISFACTION CAN BE OBTAINED , 


PENS 


They have all the merits of perfect pens, smoothness of point and evenness of temper, causing ease and comfort in writing. 


For by all Stationers. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


IDEAL FIRST READING BOOKS 


if the wide range of its usefulness, and in its genuine appeal to all 
children, through the exceptional variety and abundance of its 
subject - matter and its fascinating treatment, no first reading book excels 
Mrs. Ferris’s 


(HE invigorating element of interest for the child gained by sound peda- 
gogy growing out of the author’s exceptional experience in teaching 
children, and appropriately re-enforced by beautiful artistic and mechanical 


execution, is characteristic of 


The Arnold Primer Our First School Book 


128 pp. MDllustrated in color and black-and-white. 112.pp. Over 300 illustrations in color and black-and-white. 


30 cents. 


“It is a jewel, and will interest even the most languid child. That the author 
is Sarah Louise Arnold is a guarantee that the book is sensible and logical.” 


—American Education, Albany. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON: 219-223 Columbus Avenue CHICAGO 


30 cents. 

“ One of the very beautiful books made for first-grade children. It is a child’s 

book in every good sense — one that he will enjoy at home or school. It is both 
a primer and a first reader in one.”— Four nal of Education, Boston. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 
> Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus, 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 


Your Vacation. 


nd it? Why not join a Select 


Where will yous 
people and go to the beautiful 


Party of cultur 
and romantic 


Land of Evangeline, 
Nova Scotia? 
Special for studying Longfellow’s 
amous poem. 


Nova Scotia is an ideal vacation land—full of trout, 
shad,salmon, pine woods,and ozone. The nights 
are invariably cool and the air bracing. The tired 
brain-worker builds up faster than in any land we 
have ever visited. There are all the fascinations of 
a foreign tour, including a delicious little taste of 
salt ( only one night atsea). Weslall condact two 
parties this season, one in July and one in August, 
our ninth season. If you are thinking of going to 
Nova Scotia write us. 

Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Address, Man- 
aging Editor “ EDUCATION,” 50 Bromtield St., 
Boston, Mass. 


OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Washington’s Birthday 
‘Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD Aanp OTHERS. 


Price, 25 cents. 


Paper. 


New EnGLanp PusiisHinc Co., 
20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 


43 East 19th St., New York. 
203 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 


‘their spare time to soliciting orders 


for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 


Address AGENCY DEPT,, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


Any Subscriber 


of the Jounnat or Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 
New Encianp Co., 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


1089, 


is a new departure in pen making. 
requirements in teaching writing. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 


Are you interested in Semi-slant Writing ? 


PEN, 


It has ia devised with great care to meet the 
Its action and point are designed to assure specified results, 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


“It gives me 


State. From what I 
convinced that the ‘ 
not believe that there is an 


= Price, $3.50. 
Send for descriptive circular, 


the work we df quickiy. This last is of great im 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
rsonaliy know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
m’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. 


Te GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
leasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener,’ It does 


rtance for school work. 


JOEL D. MILLER, 
Mass. Board of Ei 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


A GOOD 


THING 


A 


cover, 


New Binder 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire fot 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JoURNAL OF EDUCATION in 
last found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock 
with ‘‘ JoURNAL OF EpucaTION ” printed on the front 


ok fcrm. We have at 


cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of ov 


JourNAL. Price only 35 cents, pos 


Our New Binder 


will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscription to the 
JouRNAL, and 15 cents additional to cover cost of 
postage and packing. Or it will be 


Given F'ree 


to any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
— to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 


Through Trains. 
For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


In order to place the JouRNAL OF 
Epucation within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss oF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shal! be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 
New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 


Gen’l Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


20 PembertonSq., Boston, Mass. 


Standard Books for Teachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Winsuir, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his cay; of the condi- 
tions, socially, o educationally, and religiously ; of his 
boy hood and youth ; of bis law practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of 
his heroic contest for re-electior, with all the influ- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his political friends 

opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Education. 

Reading Circle Edition. By Josreru Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With. special rates to 
Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 
of John D. Philbrick. 


Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 


LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work, 


By 8. S. Laurie. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exists, and will be recognized at 
an important work in the history of educational 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our nd e was 
clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years n) that 
“Galileo of Education,” as Michelet calls hi 


EDUUATION: 
Intellectua!, Moral, and Physical. 


By Herserr Spencer. Cloth. 275 pp. 


Price, 75 cents. 


THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


Rocer Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.H., etc. Fellow of King’s Colle ge, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 


By D'Arcy W. Tuompson. Cloth. 328 


pp- Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


CHICA 
203 Michigan 


These books will be sent to any sets, postpaid; on receipt of price. 
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Journal of Education. 


A. E, WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . . $2.50 @ year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, ateite., c% 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, .0O es 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 “ 
Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, . . . . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
20 Pemberton Square, 43 EK. 19th Street. 203 Michigan Ave. 


SOME CALL IT EVOLUTION, OTHERS CALL IT GOD 


A fire mist and a planet, a crystal and a cell; 
A jelly fish and saurian, and caves where the cave men 
dwell, 
Then a sense of law and. beauty, and a face turned from 
the clod,— 
_Some eall it evolution, and others call it God. 


A haze on the far horizon, the infinite tender sky, 

The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields, and the wild geese 
sailing high; 

And all over upland and lowland the charm of the golden 
rod,— 

Some of us call it autumn, and others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, when the moon is new 


and thin, 

Into our hearts high yearnings come welling and surg- 
ing in,— 

Come from the mystic ocean, whoze rim no foot has 
trod ,— 


Some of us cali it longing, and others call it God, 


A picket frozen on duty, a mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, and Jesus on the rood; 
And millions who, humble and nameless, the straight, 
hard pathway trod,— 
Some call it consecration, and others call it God. 
—William Herbert Carruth. 


THE TWO TAVEERNS. 


BY EDWIN MARKHAM, 


I remember how I lay 

On a bank a summer’s day, 
Peering into weed and flower, 
Watched a poppy all one hour, 
Watched it till the air grew chill, 
In the darkness of the hill, 

Till I saw a wild bee dart 

Out of the cold to the poppy’s heart, 
Saw the petals gently spin, 

And shut the little lodger in. 
Then I took the quiet road 

To my own secure abode. 

Alf night long his tavern hung, 
Now it rested, now it swung— 

I asleep in steadfast tower, 

He asleep in stirring flower, 

In our hearts the same delight, 
In the hushes of the night, 

Over us both the same dear care, 
As we slumbered unaware. 


— 


Man dwells apart, though not alone, 
He walks among his peers unread ; 

The best of thoughts which he hath known, 
For lack of listeners are not said. 


Yet dreaming on earth’s clustered isles, 

He saith, ‘‘ They dwell not lone like men,” 
Forgetful that their sunflecked smiles 

Flash far beyond each other’s ken. 


Ile looks on God’s eternal suns 
That sprinkle the celestial blue, 
And saith, ‘‘ Ah, happy shining ones, 
I would that men were grouped like you!” 


Yet this is sure, the loveliest star 
That clustered with its peers we see, 
Only because from us so far 


Doth near its fellows seem to be. 
— Jean Ingelow. 


“Though our bark is not too steady, 
And our compass sometimes errs, 
Never let the sail be slackened— 


Storms make skillful mariners.” 
—Abjuration. 


TWILIGH 2. 


BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH. 

It is twilight,—the most restful time of all the 
day. Nature is lulling herself to sleep. The ori- 
ole’s carol sounds fainter and fainter, and is finally 
lost in the far distance; the cows low gently as they 
are driven home from the verdant pasture; the wind 
rocks the tall branches with cradle-like motion; 
and even old ocean, with its usual roar and boom, 
seems to have forgotten, for the present, its mad 
impetuosity, and rolls’ at our feet with a gentle 
swish, swish, that acts as nature’s own narcotic 
upon our tired brains. 

The cricket waits the darkening hour before eall- 
ing to its mate. 

A sandpiper scurries along the sands, silently and 
alone. 

Across the western sky are blended prismatic 
colors which artists try in vain to reproduce, and 
miles away, resting in a bed of blue, blue sky, is a 
stretch of deep rose-pink reflection, which as we 
gaze upon it, grows lighter and lighter, and finally 
fades away. 

We stroll along the bluffs. The “sensitive plant” 
at our feet folds its tiny leaves and awaits the com- 
ing morn. 

Our, tones are hushed; the inspiration of the hour 
is deep upon us. 

Delicate and more delicate still grow the colors 
in the west. Louder and still louder is the rumb- 
ling of the surf. 

The twinkling stars appear. The twilight’s 
gone. 


— 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


FIFTH SERIES.—(1X.} 


IN NEBRASKA. 


FREMONT, 

Twenty-seven years ago, the famous “New York 
and Eastern editorial excursion,” of which it was 
my good fortune to be a member, spent three hours 
at Fremont, enjoying an exhibit of farm products, 
a drive, and a luncheon. Then everything was 
“expectation and anticipation”; now all that those 
early settlers prophesied is true, and more. It is 
to-day in very truth the “forest city of the Platte,” 
with more beautiful residences and street shade 
than any-other city west of the Missouri, and its 
solidity in finance and enterprise in industry make 
it far-famed. 

There is a private normal school here that has a 
history which reads like a fairy tale, challenging 
comparison with many of the endowed and some of 
the state-supported educational institutions, but the 
great wonder is the suecess of Daniel Stevens, au- 
thor of “Silas Cobb” and “Phelps’s Teachers.” 
When I knew Mr. Stevens first, eight years ago, he 
was county superintendent, hustling for dear life 
not to get any deeper in debt while serving his 
county, state, and country in a heroic and brilliant 
manner. ‘T’o-day he is one of the well-to-do men of 
Fremont, with a business that must double his in- 
come every two or three years. The beauty of it 
all is that he has done it through creative fore?, 
and not by luck, or promotive schemes. He 
makes and publishes just what county superintend- 
ents must have and what they could not get in 
good form eight years ago. He has several helps 
for rural teachers, of which he sells more than a 
million copies annually through the county super- 
intendents. It is a rare thing for him to make or 
publish anything of which he sells less than 60,000 
a year. Who can estimate the educational service 
of such creative genius as this? It is a delight to 
study the development of such a plant as that of 
Hammond Brothers & Stevens. 

The public schools are among the best in the 
country, The schoolhouses are excellent, the equip- 


ment every way up-to-date, and the methods and re- 
sults such as to command attention from far and 
near. Here are to be seen the most remarkable re- 
sults in penmanship that I have discovered any- 
where in the country, the best, undoubtedly, to be 
found anywhere, i. e., the best in every grade and 
with each pupil in every grade. Superintendent 
Laird has in four years won a reputation that has 
overleaped the bounds of Fremont. 

Here, too, much is due to the quality of men and 
women on the school board. The leading Republi- 
can in the state, Hon. R. B. Schneider, one of the 
heaviest business men in the state, and national 
committee man for the state, is willing to give time 
and attention to service of the school board. All 
honor to those great leaders in public affairs who 


are willing to devote all needed time to the interests - 


of the publie schools. 
BELLEVUE. 


There is no more beautiful spot, considering hill, 
vale, and view, than Bellevue, nine miles down the 
Missouri, or as one ought really to say, from which 
Omaha is only nine miles away. Here Lewis and 
Clark stopped in 1802; here the French explorers 
camped in 1807 and christened it “La Belle Veu”; 
here was the first settlement west of the Missouri; 
here was built the first church west of the river, the 
church in which the villagers still worship; here was 
the first capital of the state, and the “capitol” is 
still standing where it was left when settlement, 
churches, business, politics, and people went to 
Omaha to build the metropolis of the corn belt, 
leaving this, however, the most beautiful and the 
most historic spot between the Missouri and the 
Rockies. 

In September, 1883, Bellevue College was opened, 
and in 1891 it became the “University of Omaha,” 
which it will continue to be to the end of time. 
Since 1890, even before it became the University of 
Omaha, Dr. David R. Kerr became president, and 
to him is due the vigorous condition of the insti- 
tution, which is doing much toward. answering the 
vexed questions which the denominational colleges 
raise. Without attempting the impossible, there 
have been erected six excellent buildings, there has 
been gathered a corps of alert and scholarly in- 
structors, and the foundations laid for one of the 
best college libraries west of the Missouri. Who- 
ever comes to know this institution, with its labora- 
tory and library equipment, with its noble leader- 
ship and scholastic devotion-and character stand- 
ards, will rejoice that the denominational college is 
to remain a factor in America’s upbuilding. 


UNSATISFACTORY SCHOLARSHIP. 


BY FREDERICK A. TUPPER, BOSTON, 


Tf skill in diagnosis is one of the best signs of a 
good physician, why may not a similar statement be 
made about teachers? When a teacher says, “Your 
child is so dull that I can teach him nothing; he 
has been in my room for two years, but I cannot 
promote him,” the parents, with sublime resigna- 
tion, bow before the mysterious dispensations of 
Providence. Are these wonderful decisions of the 
educated diagnostician invariably correct? Take 
from English literature the works of those who were 
called dunees and blockheads by their teachers, and 
you will greatly diminish the lustre of England’s 
greatest inheritance. Did Scott and Goldsmith 
cease to be dunces only when they got away from 
stupidity so dense that it could not detect genius? 

Leaving out of the question those pupils whose 
work is unsatisfactory because it is too good, and 
who secure extraordinary intellectual results at the 
cost of health and future usefulness, let us consider 
some of the duties in the treatment of unsatisfac- 
tory scholarship. What is unsatisfactory in one 
case is not necessarily so in another. The foot rule 
would be an appropriate emblem for many teachers. 
You expect equally good results from Tom, Dick, 
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and Harry. Their heredity, their environment, and 
their tendencies are as different as can be. What 
you call poor work may be to one a grander triumph 
than the most brilliant work in the class; What 
about that essay that you praised so highly last 
week? Are you aware that the direct ancestors of 
the writer have been doing literary work for eight 
centuries? That essay, which seemed so brilliant 
to you, is in no sense above the average of that fam- 
ily for generations. Do you know, furthermore, 
that the poor essay which you treated in your well- 
known sarcastic way is actually the best. piece of 
writing produced in the child’s family for eight 
generations? 

Is a marking system standing between you and 
your pupils? Either throw it away or so administer 
it that it shall not defeat and master you. Give 
your pupils reasonable freedom of choice. Exam- 
inations are made for pupils, not pupils for examin- 
ations. “Are you employing an elaborate system of 
ceportment marks with which you may easily 
alienate the affection and ‘respect so important Lo 
your success? In the very school in which you 
gaye so many demerits the last month, anvther 
teacher gave none, and yet, dealing with the same 
pup‘ls, had perfect discipline and excellent moral 
and intellectual results. One hundred black marks 
ar: « poor substitute for a warm human heart. 

in some schools it would seem that the teachers 
had seized upon this sentiment, “The dead teach 
the hving,” as their guide of life. Other sources of 
unsatisfactory work are to be found in the sarcasm, 
impatience, irritability, favoritism, and general in- 
competency of those who fail. Said a teacher of 
history in the high school of a New England city, 
“The monuments of ignorance may rise.” No one 
rose. “Why don’t you rise, Miss Blank?” 
Blank very properly replied, “Because I’m not a 
menument of ignorance.” She might have added, 
“Furthermore, it is inconsistent with the manners 
and customs of monuments to rise at a moment’s 
notice.” But note the curious result. Miss Blank 
was sent out of the class. For what? Imperti- 
nence! About how far ought the teacher to have 
been sent on these grounds? You may be sure that 
such a teacher had a great deal of unsatisfactory 
work and poor deportment. 

Js not the school an important part of society, 
and are not the rules governing society as applicable 
ut school as they are anywhere else? I am a firm 
believer in thé fact that almost all of the wise laws 
governing the best society are applicable to school 
life, and that in the failure to apply them may be 
found only too often the cause of unsatisfactory re- 
sults. Ly a social law as unerring as that which 
guides the stars in their courses, human sympathy 
is sure to produce systematic vibrations in other hu- 
man hearts. Genuine sympathetic interest in the 
real life of his pupils is the successful teacher's 
master key to every heart. 

The head master should discountenance all favor- 
itism, unfairness, sarcasm, and vindictiveness on 
the part of his associates, and should insist on the 
correct application of broad, educational principles. 
Teachers have their likes and dislikes, and are often 
influenced by them, perhaps unconsciously, but in- 
fluenced for all that. As the years go by, my faiti 
in much of the machinery of the modern high 
school grows beautifully less. Phrase them as you 
please, there is something very “wooden” about 
most printed forms sent to parents. Even the most 
careful reports fail utterly to record many of the 
characteristics most essential to the pupil’s success 
in life. 

Teachers of great merit will reduce to a minimum 
the ‘necessity of sending to parents unfavorable 
comments on the pupil’s conduct or progress. <A 
personal interview is worth countless letters. Be- 
cause a parent is not an educational expert, it does 
not follow that he knows nothing about education. 
Many of the basic ideas of our profession are the 
common property of all intelligent people. As a 
consequence, masters and superintendents who may 
have presumed upon a supposed monopoly of com- 
mon sense have wrought dire havoe with their own 
success. It is perfectly true that parents, like 
teachers, sometimes make mistakes. Parents, no 


doubt, may come to us with wrong views about most 
of the studies in the course, and about some of the 
teachers in the faculty, but the main question is 
not in what state of mind do they come to. your 
school, but in what state of mind do they leave it? 
In the answer to this question you will find a test 
of the teacher’s diplomatic skill—Address. 


THE TEACHER. 


BY RT. REV. JOHN L. SPALDING. 


The highest social functions are performed not 
by conquerors, or rulers, or legislators, or the pro- 
viders of the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of 
physical life; but by teachers, whether they be 
mothers, priests, poets, discoverers, inventors, or 
schoolmasters, and that which is indispensable and 
of paramount importance in the teacher is not so 
much knowledge as character, since the great pur- 
pose and end of education is to form character, and 
this can be rightly done only by men and women in 
whom there is a hunger and thirst for human excel- 
lence. Others deal with the things that concern 
life; the teacher with life itself, which it is his busi- 
ness to foster, develop, and produce in higher and 
higher potency. 

Character is a persistent pursuit of what one be- 
lieves in, admires, loves, and feels himself able to 
accomplish. If this.is material, he is a matter-of- 
fact man, having the significance and worth of a 
machine; if it is spiritual, he lives in a world of 
thought and freedom where all things are possible. 
One may be drawn to what is useful and pleasant, 
or he may be over-mastered by a passion for what 
is true and right, and so be empowered to neglect or 
scorn what is merely useful and pleasant. He whose 
ideal is use and pleasure belongs to the unreason- 
ing crowd; he for whom truth, and justice, and love 
are the only sufficient ends of life belongs to the 
few, whose faith and example become light and 
strength for the purest and the best. If his ‘coun- 
try be made a desert, if his people be overwhelmed 
and scattered, he shall abide; for what he believed 
in and lived by is eternal. 

This is the spirit of all genuine teachers. They 
believe in the good of life and in the surpassing 
power of right education. Their one aim is to up- 
lift, strengthen, and enlighten men, to enable them 
to know and love the vital truth which gives the 
inner freedom that makes man the noblest and 
most blessed of God’s creatures. That one should 
be poor, should be unrecognized, should have to 
toil that he may live, is not in their eyes a thing to 
be dreaded. For them the infinite evil is to be ig- 
norant, is to be base, is to be the slave, not of a 
tyrant, but of instinct and passion, of lust, and hate, 
and greed. Poor men have been heroes acclaimed 
of all the world. Men who have walked and died 
in obscurity have risen to shine forever, like fixed 
stars. The divinest being who has appeared in hu- 
man form toiled that he might live. But the vic- 
tims of ignorance, of greed, of hate and dishonesty, 
though they be kings, though a nation’s wealth be 
heaped about them, are interesting only as a con- 
trast to what constitutes the worth and dignity of 
man. ‘They are but weeds that prove the soil’s fer- 
tility. Though the people dream and think and 
talk of trade and commerce and wages, though they 
place but a money value on genius, virtue, and 
beauty, though they consider as naught what can- 
not be weighed or counted, the God-appointed 
teacher, with ever-growing insight, sees that the 
real things whereby man’s soul is nourished can 
neither be weighed nor counted. He is a lover of 
human perfection, intellectual, moral, and physical. 
He would give his life to make men wiser and more 
virtuous. He feels that all values are educational 
values—means whereby life is sustained, enlarged, 
and purified; that life itself is enrooted in God, and 
draws from him its substance, its energy, its beauty, 
and goodness. 

No genuine teacher has ever been inspired or 
guided by mechanical ideals. His genius and power 
spring not from the arithmetical or logical faculty, 
but from his capacity for infinite faith, hope, and 
love, of which are born infinite patience and pains- 


taking. It is his sympathy with all that is human 
that gives him the insight which imparts the skill 
to develop what in man is best. Aibove all, he is 
attracted to little children whom God sends into 
his world to awaken sympathy, love, and devotion; 
whom he showers, like blossoms in spring, to teach 
us to hope and labor for ever diviner harvests. His 
spirit is rather that of a generous and dauntless 
youth than that of a calculating man, There is in 
him something of Plato and vastly more of Christ. 
He is an idealist, and reveals the soul to itself. H's 
pure eye reflects the azure heavens; the flowers 
spring from beneath his feet; he is free, tranquil, 
and joyous, at home in his Father’s house, though 
he be beset by enemies and have not where to lay 
his head. No difficulties affright, no obstacles 
deter him. He is certain that the work he does is 
the noblest task which can be set for man. He, 
therefore, does it with all his heart, and finds suffi- 
cient reward in the doing.—From address at Parker 
memorial service in Chicago. 


A PLEA FUR WOMEN. 


BY CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 


The subtle ridicule which attended the advent of 


the college woman has given way to cordial approval. | 


The conversion of intolerance, of ridicule, into ap- 
plause, is due to the fact that these doubts have been 
forever quieted by the indisputable demonstration of 
the fallacy of the four chief claims of the opposi- 
tion:— 

Women are mentally capable of grasping a college 
education, and a great many women are more capable 
of doing so than a great many men. 

Women are physically able to bear the continued 
strain of a college course, and many are far better 
able to bear it than many men. 

The college woman has no more lost the “eternal 
womanly” than the college man has lost the “eternal 
manly” in the struggle for education. 

College women, like college men, have not lost 
their ability and desire to become home-makers, nor 
their willingness to obey the second law of nature, 
“the preservation of the species.” 

For fifty years the extension of educational privi- 
leges to women has been a concession to the plea for 
individual rights of women; the new question has 
been raised in defense of the rights of men. An im- 
petus undoubtedly was given to the new line of 
thought when, in 1898, W. T. Harris, com- 
missioner of education, made the prediction that if 
women students at colleges should continue to in- 
crease as rapidly in proportion to men students as 
they had done in the past, it would not be many years 
before there would. be more women than men in our 
colleges. This fact evidently has. frightened the 
conservative, and aroused a gentle, but firm, opposi- 
tion to co-education. 

To my mind co-education will suffer little from 
the present flurry of opposition. The system is 
founded on claims too broad, sound, and progressive. 

Invite the college woman to share in the work of 
the. world aecording to her inclinations and her abili- 
ties, recognizing her as a positive factor of society, 
as in the character of her endowments we may safely 
conclude nature intended her to be. Then endow 
her with the ballot, that she may have authority to 
force her opinions and to do the work of her choice 
in the most effective way.—At Minneapolis. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE BIBLE. 


Shall the Bible be read in the public schools? 
This is the question to which Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia University, devoted 
a large part of the address which he delivered be- 
fore the National Educational Association. The 
answer Dr. Butler gave the question was strongly 
in the affirmative. His reason had no connection 
with religion. It was based on altogether different 
ground. He regarded an acquaintance with the 
Bible as absolutely indispensable to a proper under- 
standing of English literature. In this he is no 
doubt right. He is also right in thinking that for 
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a great many Americans the Bible has come to be 
a book in which ¢haracters like Noah and Jonah 
are indistinetly supposed to play somewhat ridicu- 
lous parts. Not long ago a professor in one of the 
Eastern colleges gave his pupils twenty or thirly 
passages from English poets, and asked them to ex- 
plain the biblical allusions. The outcome was 
disquieting and humiliating. Many passages were 
unintelligible to every member of the class. Most 
were understood only by a few. Things like 

Peor and Baalim 

Forsake their temples dim 

With that twice battered god of Palestive, 
were so obscure as to have no meaning at all. Sueh 
a state of things cannot be regarded with com- 
posure. It is unfortunate in the extreme that so 
many young men are growing up without that 
knowledge of the Bible which every one must have 
if he means to be capable of the greatest of all 
pleasures, an appreciation of the literature of his 
own people. Especially is it unfortunate when, be- 
cause of the decline of the study of the ancient lan- 
guages as literature—not as philology—the strong 
classical tinge of our own literature ceases to be 
discerned by its readers. An ignorance of the 
classies added to an ignorance of the Bible will 
often mean that the unfortunate person in whom 
these ignorances are combined will have to feed 
his soul on historical novels and comic operas of 
the kind now popular. He will find himself es- 
tranged from much of the best in English literary 
history. Not only the allusions—which make com- 
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paratively little difference—but the whole tone and 
bias of many English authors will become to him 
most difficult and even impossible of comprehen- 
sion. The pity of surrendering so much good lit- 
erature to disuse and oblivion is obvious to every 
one who reflects upon it. If English literature is 
worth what most persons of cultivation suppose it 
to be worth, there should be an effort made to pre- 
serve its bases. 

All this does not imply, however, that the right 
way of bringing the Bible back to its own is to have 
it read in public schools. Persons who look on the 
Bible as revelation cannot teach it simply as litera- 
ture. Their belief would be reflected in their 
methods. They would be able to teach the Vedas, 
the Zend Avesta, or Hesiod’s Theogony without de- 
parting from the paths of just curiosity and criti- 
cism. They would not be able to teach the Bible 
in the same way. Besides, many taxpayers would 
feel so keen an interest in the system of teaching 
employed that their suggestions, remonstrances, 
and general interference and partisanship would 
become intolerable. hese considerations are suf- 
ficient in themselves to make Dr. Butler’s plan seem 
chimerical. The home and the Sunday school will 
have to do what the public school, as at present 
organized, is incapable of doing. Thorough ac- 
quaintance with the Bible is desirable. It should 
be fostered. The person who will have to foster 
it, though, is not the teacher, but the parent. The 
parent is the only person whom Dr. Butler should 
try to convert.— Chicago Record-Herald. 


Che great man is who does not lose the child beart. 


— Mencius. 


PROMOTION OF PUPILS. 


BY W. A. HESTER, 
Evansville, Indiana. 


[ A statement ef method used by Superintendent Hester for 
determining the fitness of pupils for promotion from grade to 
grade. | 

In order that we may be certain that the teacher 
is studying each child and is forming a reliable 
judgment of each child’s fitness to proceed, we 
plice in her hands a sheet of paper ruled and 
printed especially for this purpose, as follows:— 


ESTIMATES OF THE PROFICIENCY IN SCHOLARSHIP OF 


PUPILS 
Of Grade, for the Half-year Beginning........... .. 190... 
| 
= | 
Is 
=| 


At the end of the first six weeks of the semester | 


ihe teacher is expected to hand to the principal her 
estimate of the standing of each member “of her 
class in each branch as nearly as she can express 
such judgment in figures, 

The principal looks over her report, confers with 
her regarding those marked very low or very high, 
and reelassifies the pupils, if, in his judgment, it 
<cems necessary. 

If such is not the best thing to do, especial at- 
tention is given the slower ones by the principal 
himself, and they are assisted to catch up with their 
'cllow-students if possible. 

If it be found impossible for the pupil to do this 
with justicé to himself, he is put into a less advanced 
class, which in no case is more than a semester (five 
inonths) behind the class to which he belongs. . If 
the pupil be above the average in _ ability 
ind strong physically, he is either given  spec- 
prepared supplementary work of a  char- 
acter parallel to that which he is doing, in 
order that he may be made especially strong 
in that grade, or he is allowed to do “double 


work,” a thing that is frequently possible when two 


sections of different advancement sit, study, and 
recite in the same room. He recites with both 
classes, doing the less advanced work more rapidly 
than the more advanced work (through judicious 
coaching), completing it with sufficient thorough- 
ness to enable him in a few weeks (usually ten) to 
master the work of the more advanced grade, and 
thus save five months’ time in the completion of his 
elementary education. We never permit the “skip- 
ping” of grades. It always leaves an apparentty in- 
curable weakness somewhere. “Double work” is 
done in lieu of “skipping,” though by only a small 
percentage of the pupils. The greater number of 
the fairly bright ones are given extra supplementary 
work, the most of it being done voluntarily by 
them and always at the school buildings. A record 
of such work is carefully kept by the teacher. 
These pupils do not all do the same amount of sup- 
plementary work. The amount varies as the ability, 
energy, and ambition of the different pupils vary. 
On the other hand, pupils who, because of any 
physical disability, are unable to do the minimum 
amount ‘of work required, are urged to spend only 
a portion of each day at school, thus doing a pro- 
portionate amount of the work assigned, remaining 
at home the rest of the day, and taking a full year 
or more, if necessary, to do what others accomplish 
in a half-vear’s time. 

At the end of the tenth week of the semester, the 
teacher’s estimate sheets are returned to hér. On 
the second line opposite each pupil’s name she 
records her estimates of the standing of her pupils 
a second time. She will submit these changed 
marks again to the principal, who will again give 
them and the pupils of whom the figures speak a 
careful second study, acting in accord with what his 
judgment dictates is best to be done. 

At the end of the fourteenth and eighteenth 
weeks the estimates are again revised, the last re- 
vision being regarded as the most important of all 
thus far submitted. These last marks are recorde(, 
and become one of the factors that help to deter- 
mine the pupil’s fitness for promotion. 

At stated times during the two weeks following 
the last two weeks of the semester, the ‘pupils are 
subjected to one written examination each in arith- 
metic, language, geography, and history (in other 
subjects they are examined orally), on sets of ques- 
tions prepared by committees of supervising princi- 


pals, and later approved or modified by the superin- 
tendent. 

The manuscripts are marked by the teachers and 
the grades given them reported to the principals. 
These grades, or per cents., are combined with the 
estimate per cents. and the averages used as bases 
for determining whether the pupils will repeat 
their work during the next semester, advance in 
good standing to the higher grade, or be “promoted 
on trial.” 

The periods for general promotion oceur twice 
each year, though individual promotions, as de- 
scribed above, may occur at any time within the 
half-year. 

Similar estimate sheets are handed to teachers in 
the high school and returned to their principal at 
appointed times, as detailed above. High school 
students are promoted, however, not by grades, but 
by subjects. This is made possible by the charac- 
ter of the high school organization, the departmental 
system prevailing there, the several departments 
being in charge of specialists. By virtue of the 
manner of promoting in the high school, a student 
may recite with classes of different advancement, 
and may carry as many or as few subjects as his 
mental and physical ability may warrant. ‘Thirty- 
two credits are required of each student, and he 1s 
granted considerable latitude as to the time in 
which to make his credits. 


CONCERNING UNTRUTHS.—(1.) 


A StUDY BY A. FE, WINSHIP. 


In the twentieth century we must squarely and 
fairly face the fact that there are grades and degrees 
of untruths. 

[I am not saying that in the sight of the Lord every 
lie is not a lie, for Ido not know what the Lord 
thinks, nor what he will do about what he thinks, 
but I do know that [ know as much about it as any 
other man does, and regard it the height of irrever- 
ence for men to assume to know all about the 
thoughts and purposes of the Almighty. 

I am writing merely from the standpoint of one 
who would reduce falsification to the minimum, of 
one who believes it is our business to help children to 
evercome the disposition, habit, or temptation to 
falsify, as the case may be. 

There appears never to have been a time when the 
terrors of eternity sweceeded in eliminating false- 
hood, and now that those terrors have been alarm- 
ingly diluted, we shall be at the mercy of a flood of 
untruths unless we can dissipate their energies. 

There are two kinds of rivers. The one class 
begin in rivulets, which ripple along until they find 
neighbors, and then as brooks frolic until they find 
other brooks, and then as streams flow until they find 
other streams, and then as rivers go on to the sea in 
mighty courses. The «ther class of rivers begin as a 
torrent in the mountain fastnesses, fed by the melt- 
ing snows, and as it reaches the plain divides and 
swh-divides, until it is lost in the thirsty soil. 

There are likewise two ways of treating vicious 
native tendencies; the one allows them to gather to 
themselves all similar traits and characteristics, until 
they intensify their strength and become wnecontroll- 
able, and carry one into the great sea of wrongdoing, 
while the other takes a very torrent of evil tendency 
and judiciously and incidentally divides and sub- 
divides its fierceness until it remains merely a 
memory. The latter is the mission of the school, of 
the church, and of the home. 


LESSEN BLACKBOARD SPACE. 


Keep up the crusade for less blackboard space. 
Most schoolrooms have fifty per cent. too much 
blackboard. It gives the room a funereal and 
gloomy aspect. Tint the walls of the room and let 
this tint occupy all the narrow spaces between win- 
dows, and at least two feet back from every corner. 
It is awkward to use the space in these corners any- 
way. A tinted wall in the corners will of itself 
wonderfully brighten a room. When you begin to 
brighten up a schoolroom, it is surprising in how 
many ways it can be done, 
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Bear your own burdens first; after that try to belp carry those of other people. 


— George Washington. 


FOR TALKATIVE PROFESSORS. 

What President Harper said at Minneapolis about 
the exercise of the right of free speech by college 
professors may be condensed into the statement 
that since the professor occupies a position of pub- 
lie responsibility, he should be as judicious as po3- 
sible in his public utterances. Many, things that 
are allowed to the rank and file of men are not al- 
lowed to staff officers. Many things that may be 
said over the teacups ought not to be said over the 
pulpit. Many things that may be ventured upon 
by the unattached scholar are to be avoided by the 
scholar who has a chair in a university. This is 
what The Tribune has time and again maintained. 
This is what President Harper seems now to be- 
lieve. 

Of course, the man who is nothing if not “inde- 
pendent” and “self-respecting” will resent any such 
attack upon his “personal liberty.” He insists upon 
relieving his intellectual stomach in public as often 
as he can. He will not admit that his connection 
with the university imposes any limitations upon 
him. He is determined to enjoy all the advantag:s 
of complicated human relationships without recog- 
nizing the obligations which those relationships im- 
ply. If he is drawing the pay of a Methodist uni- 
versity, he conceives that in the interests of truth 
he is privileged to attack Methodism. He cannot 
understand that his position makes it impossible 
for him to indulge in any such attack without seem- 
ing to stab his friends in their own house. If he 
wants to take the offensive he should go out into 
the open before he begins. He should be an enemy, 
not a traitor. In short, he should remember that 
when he accepted the university as his patron he 
ceased to be a free lance, and became part of an or- 
ganization. 

So much for the feeling of deference which a 
university may demand from its teaching force. 
There are other restrictions which President Har- 
per mentions, but which are recommended not so 
much by a regard for the university as by a regard 
for general propriety. Sensational methods, for 
instance, either in the classroom or in public lec- 
tures, injure both the professor and the university. 
Exeursions into the fields of other professors and 
attempts to speak ex cathedra on subjects with 
which one is little acquainted are equally unfortu- 
nate. The only possible remedy here, however, is 
to be found in a reinforcement of common sense. 
The trouble with most professors who have got into 
hot water lately has been not that they were dis- 
loval to their university, but that they were silly, 
and that they did not remember that since they were 
college professors their sillmess would become pub- 
lic. The interest the world takes in what the pro- 
fessors say is creditable both to the world and to 
the professors, but it has disastrous results when a 
professor forgets himself. The moral is that if the 
ordinary man thinks twice before he speaks, the 
professor should think about twice more. In his 
ease vigilance and moderation are invaluable.—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


THE HESPERIA MOVEMENT—ITS ORIGIN 
AND PURPOSE. 
BY D. BE. MC CLURE, 
Lansing, Miehigan. 

The movement was organized in the autumn of 
1892. I met with the Hesperia Grange and sub- 
mitted a plan whereby the teachers and grangers 
of Oceana and Newaygo counties organized a joint 


association to meet the following February. At 
Hesperia is a large rink which the owners have 


made over into an opera house, and in this build- 
ing the annual meetings of the association are held. 

Oceana county was organized into several dis- 
tricts, each having a local teachers’ and patrons’ 
association, each having a lecture course, and 
through the educational sentiment developed by 


these associations came the district school library. 
The Hesperia movement has a larger organization, 
combining Oceana and Newaygo counties. Hes- 
peria is situated in both counties. The annual 
meeting occurs in February, commencing usually 
the second Thursday, and continuing in session un- 
til Sunday night. The evening sessions are given 
up to lectures by distinguished speakers of state 
and national reputation. The day meetings are em- 
ployed in addresses, papers, and discussions upon 
subjects pertaining to home, school, farm, and 
civic life, interspersed with mypsie and recitations. 
On Sunday all village and country folk, together 
with the stranger “within the gates,” attend union 
meetings at the place of meeting. 

When I state the fact that Hesperia is a village 
of 700 souls, situated twelve miles from a railroad, 
and that I have audiences numbering 1,500 inter- 
ested, inspired people at the “big meeting,” there 
may be some who will doubt, but, doubter, attend 
the meeting and see for yourself! 

Colonel Francis W. Parker, now of blessed mem- 
ory, Dr. Arnold Tompkins, “Will Carleton,” Ham- 
ilton Wright Mabie, Byron King, Rev. J. Morgan 
Wood, Principal W. N. Ferris, and Hon. H. R. 
Pattengill, who have addressed the “big meeting:,’’ 
say there is nothing equal to it in America for in- 
spiration, social and eivie uplift. 

The foundation purpose of the organization was 
a closer communion, sympathy, and co-operation 
of all the educational elements of the rural com- 
munities. As the movement took hold upon com- 
munity life, the horizon lifted, and libraries for 
district schools, clean schoolyards and schoolrooms, 
a larger use for education, a surer and longer tenure 
of service for teachers, with better wages, a socializ- 
ing of rural conditions, were stars shining ever in 
the heavens of hope. These conditions, in some 
measure, have been realized, and are being realized. 
The inspiration, the song, and the oration at the 
“big meeting” have sunk too deep into thousands 
of care-burdened lives to be effaced. Many coun- 
ties in Michigan have adopted the movement, and 


it has made its way into many states, “has become 


national.” 

The movement has reached a point now where we 

need a building which shall be dedicated to the 
civic, spiritual, intellectual life of the community. 
No extension movement, university or otherwise, 
will prove adequate to the social, civic, intellectual, 
and spiritual life of rural communities, since the 
force that socializes must be in the midst of the 
community-—must be a part of its very life. The 
extension movement is an admirable means to help 
raise the level of rural community life. The end 
to be reached, that we desire to reach by the Hes- 
peria movement, is a building in which may be de- 
veloped to a high degree the social, civic, spiritual, 
and intellectual life of the community. This fac- 
tor in community life is not intended to displace 
any chureh or secret fraternal organization, but is 
one around which all parties, all creeds, all socie- 
ties, can rally. 
-« The community shall own this building. It shall 
be the home in which all that is best, all that makes 
for happiness, all that broadens and deepens life’s 
best impressions, all that makes government 
stronger, men less self-centered, life sweeter, may 
be developed. The Hesperia movement is doing 
this now. The movement is not a dream, not a 
theory, for it has passed beyond these into reality. 

What do the philanthropic library, social settle- 
ment movements, supported by the immensely rich, 
portend? ‘Translated into the life of the twentieth 
century, they mean that there shall be no standing 
in the future social life of this nation for the vul- 
garly rich. “I serve” is the key-note of the new- 
old gospel. The world yearns to-day for an educa- 
tion of service, a religion of service, a living of ser- 
vice. Wherever vice, ignorance, crime predomin- 
ate in communities, the eure is not for the good 
people to move out, but for more good people to 
move in, 


TIME-KEEPERS OF PROGRESS. 


(From William McKinley's Last Address.] 

Expositions are the time-keepers of progress. 
They record the world’s advancement. They siimu- 
late the energy, enterprise, and intellect of the peo- 
ple, and quicken human genius. They go into the 
home. They broaden and. brighten the daily life of 
the people. They open mighty storehouses of in- 
formation to the student. Every exposition, great 
or small, has helped to some onward step. Compari- 
son of ideas is always educational, and as such in- 
structs the brain and hand of man. — Friendly rivalry 
follows, which is the spur to industrial improvement, 
the inspiration to useful invention, and to high en- 
deavor in all departments of human activity. It ex- 
acts a study of the wants, comforts, and even the 
whims of the people, and recognizes the efficacy of 
high quality and low prices to win their favor. The 
quest for trade is an incentive to men of business to 
devise, invent, improve, and economize in the cost of 
production. Business life, whether among ourselves 
or with other peoples, is ever a sharp struggle for 
success. It will be none the less so in the future. 
Without competition we would be clinging to the 
clumsy and antiquated processes of farming and 
manufacture, and the methods of business of long 
ago, and the twentieth would be no farther advanced 
than the eighteenth century. But though commer- 
cial competitors we are, commercial enemies we must 
not be. 


THE TWO GREAT CITIES OF AMERICA. 


[New Wortp.] 

In New York and Chicago are almost one-twelfth 
of the population of the United States. They 
transact more than one-seventh of the business and 
control almost half the wealth. We find in the 
Chicago Record-Herald an interesting comparison, 
based on figures of 1900, between them. 

New York upon its 209,218 acres has 3,437,202 
population; Chicago has 1,698,575 on 115,164 acres. 
Chicago has 4,151 miles of streets, against New 
York’s 2,519, but Chicago has 2,828 miles unpaved. 
New York has 6,729 acres of park area, more than 
three times that of Chicago. In street railways New 
York has 1,252 miles, about 200 more than Chicago. 
New York spends on streets $1.88 per capita, 
Chicago only fifty-two cents per capita. 

New York has 9,619 schoolrooms, or more than 
twice the number in Chicago; 9,228 teachers and a 
school attendance of 365,314, compared to 199,795 
for Chicago. New York spends for schools 
$16,293,656, or more than twice as much as Chicago. 
New York has 32,220 recorded marriages, against 
10,898 for Chicago. In births, New York’s 81,721 
are almost three times the Chicago figures. Our 
contemporary explains that statistics of births there 
“have never been full.” The figured death-rate per 
thousand is 20.619 for New. York and 14.683 for 
Chicago, whose death statistics are almost as un- 
satisfactory as those of births. 

The assessed valuation of New York is $3,654,- 
132,193; that of Chicago is less than one-twelfth as 
great, being $276,565,880. New York receives in 
income from 10,823 saloons $5,674,710; Chicago 
from 6,395 saloons gets $3,174,003. The total pub- 
lie income in New York is $104,307,884, and in 
Chicago $26,867,739. Chicago’s debt is $32,989,819, 
New York’s more than eight times that sum; 
Chicago can never have a great debt, because its bor- 
rowing limit is five per cent. on the assessed value, 
while New York’s is ten per cent. 

New York spends ten times more than Chicago 
on construction, nearly three times more on police, 
over three times more on the fire department, six 
times more for the health department, nearly eight 
times more for street-cleaning, three times more for 
water-works and twenty-five times more on “other 
expenditures,” which reach in New York the re- 
spectable sum of $36,716,378. 


The moving finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it, 
—Khayyam, 
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JOHN D, ROCKEFELLER, 


BY T. P. O'CONNOR. 

The American millionaire, like every other type of 
human being, is of different sorts. There are million- 
aires who are the embodiment of kindness, love of their 
kind, anxiety to do good; and there are millionaires who 
have hearts of stone as well as nerves of steel, and who 
have concentrated all their passions, joys, interests in 
life in the piling up of wealth upon wealth. 

But there is, I think it will be found, a certain family 
likeness between them all; the likeness that is impressed 
upon them by the tremendous influence of their country 
and of its institutions, social, political, and moral. 
There is not the least resemblance, for instance, between 
an American who is a millionaire and an Englishman, or 
a German, or a Frenchman who is also a millionaire. 
May I say that, amid all the glitter of his wealth, the 
American millionaire retains something of the youth— 
and perhaps even a little of the crudeness in the good 
sense and in the bad—of the great young race and coun- 
try to which he belongs? It is a country where stili 
everything has the impress of youth—habit, aspirations, 
even religion. 

In spite of the tendency of Americans towards display 
—gorgeous and sometimes terrible and Byzantine—many 
of these men who have grown to such colossal wealth 
still retain the simplicity of mind, of habit, and of re- 
ligious thought which one associates in England with 
the life of the village, and the habits of thought in the 
small community that gathers in the little Non-con- 
formist conventicle. And this is true of them in the best 
sense of the word, as well as in any other sense. 

Of that type of millionaire I think the best example 
and pattern is John D, Rockefeller, who is perhaps now 
the richest of them all. The Standard vil Company, of 
which he is head, is one of the greatest combinations of 
capital in the world. It is a combination which com- 
mands the market for oil not merely among the 80,000,000 
who inhabit the vast continent of the United States, but 
commands with almost equal omnipotence the oil supply 
of these islands with their 40,000,000, and, to some ex- 
tent, commands the continent of Europe, as well. 

If you think for a moment that there is scarcely a 
household in all these vast populations that does not re- 
quire oil in some form or other, one can understand 
what a gigantic fortune he must have. He levies toll 
practically off every man, every woman, every home in 
several nations and even in continents. It is not sur- 
prising, under these circumstances, that Mr. Rockefeller 
should have a gigantic fortune. It is caleulated that it 
is $300,000,000, and this amount, it is said, brings in $20,- 
000,000 a year, or, to descend to an even more minute 
calculation, fifty cents a second, or $30 a minute through- 
out every one of the twenty-four hours of the day and 
night. 

But Mr. Rockefeller did not reach this wealth ina 
hurry, and was not born wealthy, He himself, in one of 
those sketches of autobiography to which I have alluded, 
tells the story of some of his early strivings; and the 
story is not without pathos. I find it told in an address 
Which he gave at the celebration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of thé Euclid-avenue Baptist church in Cleveland. 
I wish I had space to give this address in full; it is one 
of the most interesting human documents I have ever 
read—a revelation at once of an epoch in that always 
fascinating new world of a form of religious faith—an 
ever-fascinating topic—and of an interesting personality. 
The. subject of Mr, Rockefeller’s address alone is sug- 
gestive of the man and of his type of mind; it was “The 
Pastors of the First Twenty-five Years—1851 to 1876.” 
In this address Mr. Rockefeller recalled the fact that he 
and other elders of the little Baptist community of 
Cleveland had started worship in a little room ina 


neighboring street fifty years before. 
* 


He described how—being just fourteen—he joined the 
church, and had remained with it ever since. And this 
is what happened shortly afterwards—it tells in eloquent 
simplicity of a moving epoch in the life of Mr. Rocke- 
feller, both in his spiritual and commercial develop- 
ment:— 

“T see on the wall before me the likeness of Deacon 
Sked, which reminds me that in 1853 I came into nis 
class in Sunday school on my coming to Cleveland as a 
boy of fourteen years, I had canvassed Cleveland indus- 
triously to secure employment; I had completed my 
studies, and was trying to find something to do. I had 
Leen unsuccessful. It was in 1855, and I think some of 
you will remember that those were years of extreme de- 
pression in Cleveland, and it was difficult to find any- 
thing to do. Deacon Sked was upon his deathbed. He 
had called me to his house, He desired to give me his 
last message; and after charging me with my responsi- 


bilities as a young Christian—you will remember that 
I was not in a cheerful state of mind that day; I didn’t 
know where to turn, and I expected to go out into the 
country and give up seeking a place; I was not a little 
depressed—after telling me all he wanted me to do in 
the church, he said to me in a frank and, I thought, 
rather pointed way: ‘John, I never did like you as well 
as your brother William,’ It was rather refreshing, you 
know. .. . As good fortune would have it, I went down 
to the dock and made one more application, and I was 
told that if I would come in after dinner—our noonday 
meal was dinner in those days—that they would see if 
I could come to work for them. i went down after din- 
ner and I got the position, and I was permitted to re- 
main in the city, permitted to remain in the church, and 
with me that was the beginning.” 

One or two other delicious touches from this auto- 
biography: There was a debt of $2,000 on the church 
when young Reckefeller joined, and there was a sub- 
scription to pay it off, The person who had advanced 
the money to the church was a Deacon Stoddard. “He 
was the man,” as Mr. Rockefeller put it, “we owed the 
$2,000 to. If you won’t mention it, I will tell you what 
he paid—-he was a careful man with his financial affairs 
—he paid one dollar,” 

Then comes a passage in which Mr. Rockefeller gives 
a glimpse into the methods of care and economy in his 
early youth, which were undowbtedly the foundation of 
his fortune, ‘I have a little book,’ he said. “I was eco- 
nomical in those days, and I try to be now, and this little 
book was an account book of mine, ledger A.”” And then 
he told how he was earning at the time $16 a month; 
and how, even out ef that, he managed to find some 
money for his church. And then he read out of this ac- 
count book the following items carefully noted down:— 


November 25, missionary $.10 
November 25, Mr. Downey, one of our young min- 
December 16, Sabbath school................ Pac .05 
December 16; prescnt for the superintendent, Mr. 
December 16, Five Points Mission, New York...... pipe 
December 16, The Macedonian, a religious paper.... .10 
December 16, present to teacher, Deacon Sked...... 25 
January. 16, missionary CAUSE. -06 
January 16, the poor in the church................. 10 


And then came the peroration—which I think one of 
the prettiest and most interesting I have ever read to 
any speech:— 

“T have never mentioned a certain account which I 
have against this church. It seems too bad to call it up 
on this joyous oceasion, but it will be some time before 
we will have such another meeting as this... and you 
can pay it or not as you think best. ... In 1855 I ad- 
vanced to this church, as per page 74 of this ledger, pos- 
tage and paper, four cents; this was cash. Again, in 
1859, on the twenty-eighth day of January, for postage 
and paper, three cents. Again, on the twelfth of March, 
in the same year, 1859, for paper, twelve cents.”—Chi- 
cago Tribune, July 13, 1902. 


“SAY NOTHING, BUL SAW WOOD.” 


“Say nothing, but saw wood” may be slang, but it 
contains a heap of sense. We call to mind one who 
years ago took charge of the schools in one of the 
good cities of the state. A very active interest was 
being taken in school matters. Bitter was the fac- 
tional fight. Everyone was on one side or the 
other, except a few who tried to be on both. What 
would the new man do? What would he say? 
Kach party was ready to receive him with open arms 
if he agreed with.them, or with equal pleasure to 
knife him in the back if he joined the opposition. 
He said nothing and affiliated with neither. In vain 
did “Taxpayer” and “Pro Bono Publico” scan the 
pavers for his comments on their latest labored arti- 
cles. When a geod citizen ealled in a friendly way 
to suggest that a certain teacher was incompetent 
and should be removed, he went away simply kniow- 
ing that the superintendent thought it was a fine 
day, but perhaps a little more rain would be good for 
the crops. Not only he himself was silent, but he 
made those under him keep quiet. Gradually a few 
poor teachers were replaced, the work was systema- 
tized. the schools carefully graded, and everyone kept 
busy attending strictly to his or her own business. 
As a result, the war of words ceased, and as soon as 
the better. class of people began to appreciate his 
work and the changed condition of affairs, he re- 


eeived their hearty support, While he would not 


have remained a year had he worked with tongue and 
pen instead of silently, he was re-elected year after 
year, until he numbered among his graduates those 
who, when he came there, were babes in their 
mothers’ arms.—Midland Schools. 

CORN CANNING AND PHA CANNING. 

More than once have I referred to the fact that 
many cities in this broad land of ours lead all the 
others in some essential product or industry. This 
was borne in upon me with unusual force at Atlantic, 
Ia., where is located the largest corn-canning in- 
dustry in the world. In the very brief season in 
which it is possible to put up green corn they can 
more than 5,000,000 cans of corn. It takes 2,500 
acres, or four square miles, to raise the corn for this 
factory. In order to make the season last as long as 
possible, they thoose the greatest variety of soil in 
relation to sun and.shade, moisture and dryness, and 
plant it as early and as late as is feasible. 

When the season opens they husk it by hand, and 
then put it into the machine, and it is never touched 
by hand again. ‘The machine silks it, cuts it from 
the cob, puts it in a can, fills the can with water, 
solders it, tests the can to sce if it is air-tight, puts 
these cans (250 at a time) in a crate, and cooks them 
in hot air. ‘They carry through all these processes 
250 cans every minute and a half, or a can in about 
a third of a second, and they keep up this pace for 
sixteen hours a day. 

I was there when they were canning peas. They 
put up 1,250,000 cans of green peas, but this is not 
equal to a pea-canning establishment in Wisconsin. 
This Atlantic company raise 800 acres of peas them- 
selves. 

It is the business of one man to study how to raise 
the most peas possible on each forty-acre lot, and 
how to have them last through the longest possible 
season. ‘The peas are mowed and brought. into the 
factory immediately, and pitchforked into the reel- 
like revolver about ten feet long and six feet in 
diameter. It is hexagonal, with rubber belting for 
the cover, and with innumerable paddles within. 
The pods, vines, weeds, and all, just as they are 
mowed, are pitched into the machine, and the peas 
are shelled without being bruised, and roll out with- 
out taking any of the pods or leaves with them, and 
the pods and vines go out and load themselves upon 
the waiting rack at the end of the building. They 
keep 400 head of cattle the year round on the pea 
vines that come through the machine. They put‘up 
50,000 cans of peas a day through the season. ‘They 
use four of these separating machines, as they style 
the thresher, and for their use a few brief weeks pay 
#10,000 a year. This.seems like an enormous price, 
and it is a fabulous amount for the patentee and 
manufacturer, who has several hundred of them in 
use in the West, but when one thinks that it is less 
than a cent a can, and that it would be an absolute 
impossibility to shell them by hand, the price seems 
small. A. KE. Winship. 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE.—( 1X.) 


SPAIN OPPOSES THE PURCHASER. 

The documents tranferring Louisiana to the United 
States were signed on April 30, 1803. But the formal 
surrender of the territory did not take place until the 
twentieth of December following. On that date Laussat, 
the French governor at New Orleans, formally made over 
the territory to W. C, C. Claiborne and General James 
Wilkinson, the American commissioners. 

There was an imposing military display, after which 
the French flag was lowered, and the Stars and Stripes 
was run up. The people were deeply interested in the 
preceedings, but many of them were greatly annoyed at 
Napoleon’s selling them out without the slightest con- 
sultation of their wishes in the matter. 

As soon as Spain learned of the sale of the territory, 
she indignantly protested against its cession to the 
American republic. The ground of her protest was that, 
by the treaty of Ildefonso, she had ceded Louisiana to 
Franee on certain conditions. But she contended that 
Napoleon had not fulfilled the conditions specified in the 
Ildefonso treaty, and so,he had no legal right to sell the 


(Continued op page 142,) 
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Receipts of the N. EK. A. from the Detroit meet- 
ing (1901), $18,655. 

Nothing is easier than to get the attention of chil- 
dren, except to lose it. 

The N. E. A. has very heavy expenses, and yet in 
1901 the treasurer paid over $10,000 to the per- 
manent fund. The actual net proceeds of the year 
were $8,174. 

“In Brief,’ (Journal of Education of August 
21) gave the age of Philip James Bailey as 
sixty-eight. It should have been eighty-six. Ile 
has just passed his eighty-sixth birthday. 

I have seen a class in Grand Rapids in which the 
children know all cloths in ordinary use both by 
touch and sight. Any cloth that is distingnishable 
by sight they can name at once,-and others they can 
easily determine by touch. This is no slight at- 
tainment. It interests children. It leads to an 
unusual and valuable equipment of power and in- 
formation. 

There are those who would say that the superin- 
tendent who asks every candidate for teacher’s posi- 
tion, “Have you forgotten your girlhood?” is a crank. 
Yet it is a more vital question than to know whether 
or not she remembers the capital of Arkansas or the 
length of the Amazon river. There is a world-wide 
difference in the suecess of the woman who has, and 
of her who has nat, forgotten her girlhood. 


There have been few excursions to any New Eng- 
land point from all parts of the country with a 
rate so low as it will be next year—one fare for 
round trip plus the $2.00 membership fee. This of 
itself would be sufficient to draw a large crowd. 
There has been no excursion in recent years. It 
is the only part of the country to which there have 
heen no such excursions. It will be many years 
before there will be another such opportunity. 


TEACHING IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


It is cause for deep regret that there is ground 
for so much complaint on the part of the teachers 
of the Philippines. ‘Their contract was clearly for 
payment in United States money, and they are paid 
in Mexican money, on which there is a serious dis- 
count. There is also a definite grievance on the 
part of many in connection with night school work, 


amounting to a definite loss of thirty-six dollars a. 


year, due wholly to red tape, or what is worse, bad 
faith. This whole matter has been presented to 
the authorities, and will be righted if Dr. Atkinson 
can have his way. It may be said with confidence 
that Dr. Atkinson has in every ease proved himself 
to be the soul of honor, the prince of fair dealing, 
and those who have hampered him are sure to come 
to grief. 


LHE NEXT MOVE IN EDUCATION. 


The public school is now an important interest, 
and necessitates the expenditure of so many mil- 
lions that America’s future is startlingly involved 
in its administration and spirit. In five cities the 
annual expense for the public schools is nearly 
$30,000,000, and yet so little appreciation have we 
of what this signifies that the salary of Dr. William 
T. Harris, United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, the ablest educational leader in the world, is 
but $3,500, while a young man who graduated at 
Ilarvard ten years ago has a salary of $30,000 in a 
business in which he has not a dollar invested, and 
another man has a salary of $1,000,000 for direct- 
ing an industrial plant. Either the public schools 
are not so important as we think, or we are not ap- 
preciating the services of those who administer 
them. 

Seventy years ago there was more money paid for 
tuitian in private schools and academies than was 
appropriated for public schools; now it is relatively 
a trifle. Sixty years ago there was not a teacher in 
America who had been professionally trained; now 
there.are tens of thousands of normal graduates, 
and, in many states, from one-third to one-half of 
the elementary teachers are trained in the city or 
state normal schools. Fifty years ago there were 
almost no public schools in which boys could fit for 
college, and there were none in which girls could 
have fitted, had there been any college for them to 
attend; to-day there are hundreds of high schools 
better equipped than was any college fifty years ago, 
and there are scores of women’s colleges better 
than were any of those for men in those days. 

Forty years ago there was practically no superin- 
tendent of public schools in the United States, 
while to-day there is scarcely a school that is not 
under either city or county supervision. Thirty 
years ago there was no public kindergarten, whereas 
to-day it is a humiliation for any city to be without 
the system; then abusive corporal punishment was 
almost universal, while to-day there is scarcely a 
case of severe chastisement; then thére was no de- 
parture from the a-b-c methods, now there is slight 
trace of any of the old-time mechanical routine; 
then the creaky slate and pencil were in use, now 
there is no echo of either. Twenty years ago there 
was scarcely a forerunner of the beautiful buildings 
which in their comfort, and even magnificence, are 
common to-day; there was no adjustable furniture, 
now it is in general use; there were no laborato- 
ries for individual instruction, now no self-respect- 
ing high school is without one; there was little sloyd 
teaching, now it is very general; then cooking in 
publie schools was almost unknown, now it is in 
nearly every city; then departmental elementary 
work was rare, now it is widely adopted; then tenure 
of office was not hoped for, now in cities it is almost 
universal. Ten years ago pupil government was un- 
known, now it is common; individual instruc- 
tion was scarcely thought of, now it is in many 
cities; centralized authority in school management 
was a dream, now it is a reality in most of the im- 
portant cities of the country; superintendents were 
rarely independent in their action, now as a rule 
they are independent. 

Thus in a few years favoritism has given place to 
merit, severity to gentle firmness, chaos to system, 


mechanics to life, formality to freedom, and conven- 
tionality to individuality. 

The next move in education will be more im- 
portant than all that have gone before. The men 
on the educational chess board are method re- 
formers, administrative reformers, the psycholo- 
gists, the moral and patriotic reformers, and the 
people themselves, representing, respectively, the 
pawns, castles, knights, bishops, and the queen. 
The public school system is king, and if by any 
chance the school system should be checkmated, 
the game is up with the American public. The 


‘method reformer makes the first move, and from 


the zeal of the first actor it is often a double play, 
but, after that, progress is slow. He can only go 
straight ahead, step by step, though he has the 
privilege of stepping out on an angle whenever con- 
servatism seeks to pass. It is interesting, though 
somewhat humiliating, to see how keen is the in- 
terest of teachers in new methods and devices. 
Ward or Fundenberg in reading, Speer or Frank 
Hall in arithmetic, the vertical or rational slant in 
penmanship, will awaken ten times as much inter- 
est as an administrative reform, a psychological ex- 
position, or any great principle. ‘There is always a 
temptation to be exasperated over this tendency of 
teachers because they are relatively so unimportant, 
but as a fact, there is never progress of any kind 
until the pawns move out, until teachers are awake, 
and any newness in method, however unimportant, 
is significant as the rainbow, the forerunner of 
brighter days. 

The administrative reformer goes thundering 
across the field, but always in straight lines. He 
never moves unless he sees something worth while, 
and then he goes for it with convincing force. Al- 
most invariably he becomes aroused because the ex- 
isting administration is in opposition to the new 
methods. The administrative reformer does not 
know one method from another, but he knows life 
when he sees it, and when a wide-awake principal 
or superintendent is hampered, he attributes it to 
the size of the school board, to the way it is chosen, 
or to political interference. Assuming that what is 


is wrong, he appeals to the legislature to change the 


law at once. Professional educators are always ner- 
vous when they see him make a move. They do not 
understand how important it is that there be just 
the disturbance. that comes from identifying the 
best forces of society in any way with the public 
schools. 

~The moral or patriotic reformer goes to great 
lengths, but always on a diagonal. It may be sci- 
entifie temperance, anti-cigarette action, a collection 
for “lhe Maine,” or the flag on the schoolhouse, 
but it is never anything scholastic, and he rarely 
works through teachers or school boards, but makes 
speeches, rushes into print, or appeals to the legis- 
lature. Professional school people have little sytn- 
pathy with any of these diagonals. They look upon 
them as diverting, as taking time from essentials, 
for they fail to see that these moves of the bishops 
are as necessary for the awakening of the sympathy 
and conscience of the community as are those of 
the administrative reformers for the enlistment of 
the social forces. 


The psychological reformer is the knight of the 3 
‘field, who never goes straight ahead or on a diag- 


onal, but flies high and comes*down where he is 
least expected. He contributes little that is worth 
while, but keeps everybody on the watch a see what 
he will do next. He is one of the most effective 
men in the educational field, not because of anything 
he has done, but because of the uncertainty as to 
what he will do next. When the psychologist 
moves, no one is careless or indifferent. 

The people must move, however, before anything 
worth while is accomplished. When Horace Mann 
was on the verge of failure in his great plans, ap- 
parent defeat was turned to glorious triumph by the 
sudden enlistment of Charles Sumner, Edward Fyv- 
erett, Josiah Quincy, and a host of other men who 
simply said to all opposing forces, “Hands off!” 
When the first school bill of Pennsylvania was 
booked for defeat, in 1835, it was Thaddeus Stevens 
who made the grandest educational address in 
American history, his first and last speech on edu- 
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cation, but it was the voice of the people. Manual 
training, the scientific method, art in the school- 
room, came from the people and not from school 
men. 

It is Samuel W. Jones, the mayor of Toledo, who 
established a golden-rule playground for children. 
It is Senator J. H. Stout of Menomonie, Wis., who 
had the first complete township schools with some- 
‘thing of manual work, from the kindergarten to the 
preparation for college. It is Mrs. Emmons Blaine, 
daughter of the man who made his millions in 
reapers and harvesters, who gave the world the 
ideal training school for teachers. It is the people 
in New York City who have caused the school- 
houses to be open for the children, in the basement 
and on the roof, in out-of-school hours, who have 
demanded instructive lectures in the schoolhouses 
for the adults of the community. 

The next move in education will be along these 
lines. The school will be of greater service to 
every child individually, will make better use of the 
schoolhouse for the whole community, and will bene- 
fit the child more than five hours.a day for five days 
in the week. In a word, the greatest good to the 
greatest number for the most hours is to be the pur- 
pose of all who move on the educational chess 
board in the first decade of the twentieth century, 


THE WEKE IN REVIEW. 


Any hopes which may have been entertained that 
when Mr. Morgan returned from Europe he would 
bring with him some device for ending the coal 
strike. have been disappointed. Mr. Morgan has re- 
turned, but without any apparent intention of doing 
anything to hasten a solution. His attitude, if he 
is correctly represented in the papers, is as uncom- 
promising as that of the coal operators. Mean- 
while, coal is soaring to ten and eleven dollars a 
ton, and inconvenience is fast deepening to distress. 
Not only is there no immediate remedy in sight, but 
- no one has any very practical means to suggest for 
protecting the rights of the public in any future 
complications of the kind. Yet coal is so essen- 
tially a vital necessity to the industrial, transporta- 
tion, business, and domestic interests of the country 
that it ought to be impossible for these interests to 
be sacrificed to any selfish quarrel between miners 


and operators. 
* * * 


During the last week, cities on the north Atlantic 
coast have witnessed scenes which must have re- 
called vividly the days when the whereabouts of the 
Spanish fleet were unknown, and all along the At- 
lantic seaboard there was nervous apprehension of 
sudden attack. But in the present case, it is only 
a game of war which is being played. The “enemy” 
is not a real enemy, but an attacking squadron de- 
tailed from our own fleet for the purpose, and com- 
manded by Commander Pillsbury, while the duty 
of defending any threatened point devolves upon 
the home squadron, commanded by Admiral Hig- 
ginson. All the conditions of actual war have been 
imitated, except actual solid shot and bloodshed. 
This form of naval practice is invaluable for pur- 
poses of discipline, and as a means of ascertaining 
the weak points in the national defence. Inci- 
dentally, it can scarcely fail to increase popular re- 
gard for and appreciation of the American navy. 

* * * 

The air has been full of rumors of late regarding 
Mr. Schwab, president of the United States steel 
corporation. According to one set of reports, he is 
on the-verge of complete nervous collapse, and his 
resignation of the presidency of the great billion- 
dollar trust is inevitable. According to another set 
of reports he is merely going to Europe to arrange 
for. new financial combinations still more gigantic 
than that of which he is the present head. The 
truth lies probably between these two sets of rumors. 
Mr. Schwab is going to Europe, but it is for recup- 
eration rather than for business; and there is no 
doubt that he has over-taxed both his brains and 
his digestion, although he has no immediate inten- 
tion of resigning his position. Yet he is only 
forty, and he began with the frame of a giant and 
the muscles of an athlete. The lesson is obvious. 


The human factor cannot be ignored in these giant 
combinations of capital. Crowd the human ma- 
chine too hard, and it must break down. 

* * 

The Moros of Mindanao have renewed their at- 
tacks upon the outposts of the American column 
at Lake Lanao, and the commanders of the troops 
report that aggressive action is necessary, and ask 
permission to move against Bacolod, which is the 
chief stronghold of the warlike tribes. General 
Chaffee has concurred in this request, and the war 
department has cabled him to use his own disere- 
tion. It is probable, therefore, that the 2,000 
American troops already on the island will be 
heavily reinforced, and that operations on a large 
scale will soon begin, with a view to suppressing the 
truculent Sultan of Bacolod and those who side 
with him. This affair is wholly distinct from the 
Filipino insurrection. ‘The tribes concerned are 
fierce Mohammedan Malays, who have no relations 
with the Tagals. The waiting policy, pursued by 
the American troops by orders from Washington, 
has been interpreted by the Moros as weakness. 

* 

The belated festivities of the coronation were 
closed, one week after the ceremonies in the Abbey, 
by a naval review off Spithead. More than one 
hundred war vessels of various classes were included 
in the five double lines through which the royal 
yacht threaded its way. These were assembled 
without withdrawing a single ship from any foreign 
station, and they made an impressive spectacle. 
Yet naval experts were inclined to criticise the dis- 
play because so many ineffective ships were in- 


_cluded, among them such relics as the Devastation 


and Dreadnaught, ships with imposing names, 
which, nevertheless, are classed by some as abso- 
lutely dangerous to their crews; and other vessels 
which are still armed with muzzle-loaders. A 
thorough sifting out of antiquated. and ineffective 
ships would have materially diminished the nuinber 


in the lines. 
+ 


The program has been published of a second cor- 
onation pageant which is to take place in the great 
natural amphitheatre on the plains of Delhi on the 
first of January, on the occasion of the proclaiming 
of Kind Edward and Queen Alexandra as emperor 
and empress of India. The viceroy’s camp will be 
established on the historic ridge where the great 
mutiny was beaten back; and the presence of 40,000 
troops, of scores of native chiefs, and of hundreds 
of thousands of spectators will make an impressive 
scene of barbaric splendor. The festivities will be 
extended over an entire fortnight, and will be of a 


kind to delight the tribesmen who witness and 


share in them. 
* * 


The superior court of Massachusetts has had be- 
fore it the interesting question to what extent mere 
noise is a nuisance, for which a legal remedy can 
be found. The point arose in connection with a 
test case brought by a property owner on the line 
of the Boston Elevated railway to recover damages 
for the injury done to his property by the noise oc- 
casioned by the operation of the road. The court 
decided in his favor, and assessed the damages at 
$2,000. Other cases, the claims under which ag- 
gregate several million dollars, await the settlement 
of this’ one, which will be taken up to the supreme 
court for a final adjudication. Whatever the ulti- 
mate results may be, the decision just given will un- 
doubtedly stimulate the efforts which the company 
is reported to be making to deaden somewhat the 
deafening noise of its trains. 

* * * 

The conference of colonial premiers at London 
broke up without accomplishing anything very mo- 
mentous. The possibilities of preferential trade 
relations were discussed, but it was agreed that 
anything like free trade within the empire was im- 
possible,—if for no other reason, because each col- 
ony has its own needs and its own tariff regulations. 
Mr. Brodrick’s scheme for fixed colonial contin- 
gents to the imperial army fared no better than Mr. 
Chamberlain’s project for preferential trade 
through an imperial customs union. Beyond agree- 


ing to some changes in militia organization, and 
promising, in the case of Australia, some additions 
to the navy for a quid pro quo, the premiers did 
nothing looking toward the imperial defence. The 
colonies, as represented by their’ premiers, showed 
a lively sense of their own importance, and it may 
be that the decision to hold other conferences at 
four years’ intervals may serve the purpose of 
strengthening existing ties between the colonies and 
the mother country, even though little may have 
been done at this conference to advance the objects 
most in view. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


CONCLUSIVENESS OF RECORD OF DISTRICT AS TO 
HIRING OF TEACHER. 

Section 4671 of the compiled laws of Michigan 
provides: “No act authorized to be done by the 
district board shall be valid unless voted at a meet- 
ing of the board. A majority of the members of 
the board at a meeting thereof shall be necessary 
for the transaction of the business.” The case of 


Cowley vs. School District No. 3 of Harrisville - 


Township (90 Northwestern Reporter, 680) was 
brought to recover upon an alleged contract of hir- 
ing as a school teacher. The teacher produced a 
contract in writing, signed by two members of the 
school board, as it existed at the date of the con- 
tract, and offered proof tending to show that she 
held herself in readiness to perform the contract on 
her part, but was prevented by the school board. 
The defense relied on was that, although the con- 
tract bore the signature of two of the members of 
the school board, they were not authorized to sign 
it by any action taken by the board at a meeting. 
The contract bore date the 30th of June. The 
teacher applied for the school on May 11th, and on 
May 12th F., one of the members of the board, in- 
formed her that the board had decided to hire her, 
and W., another member, intimated the same thing. 
She stated that they said that the board had a meet- 
ing, and that she was hired at that meetitig by two 
members of the board; that F. told her that. 
B., the director, however, notified her to the con- 
trary when informed of her claim. He produced 
the record of the district, and said that it contained 
a record of all the meetings for the year. The 
record of the meeting of, May 11th showed present 
F., W., and B.; that the application of this teacher 
was presented by W., but no action was taken on 
the application. The next meeting was on July 
14th, when F. had been succeeded as a member of 
the board by one E., and the record showed that 
on the application of this teacher E. and B. voted, 
no, and W., yes; while E. and B. voted on the ap- 
plication of another teacher, yes, and W., no; and 
that the director was instructed to draw a contract 
for the latter teacher. The teacher first mentioned, 
who brought this action, sought to show that the 
statement in the record of May 11th that no action 
was taken upon her application was not correct, 
and that at such meeting two members—W. and F. 
expressed themselves as favoring her employment. 
Thus two questions were raised, as counsel for the 
school district stated: “(1) Can the record of the 
school board made in considering the application 
for hiring teachers be contradicted? (2) Is it 
necessary that the official action of the school board 
in hiring a teacher, taken at a regular meeting, be 
in the form of a vote or resolution?” The supreme 
court of Michigan replies that it has been ex- 
plicitly held that a teacher could not be legally em- 
ployed without official action as required by statute. 
The record of the proceedings of the meeting, kept 
by the director, stated that “the application of Miss 


Cowley for the next term of school was presented 
by Mr. Wilson, but no-action was taken on the ap- 
plication.” Parol proof was not competent to con- 
tradict the record in this proceeding. Wherefore, 
it reverses a judgment rendered’ in favor of the 


teacher, ordering a new trial. 
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province. So by her remonstrances she 
warned the United States not to touch 
Louisiana. 

The United States was, however, not 
inelined to pay much heed to the Spanish 
protest. It was not, her fault if Napo- 
leon had been hoodwinking Spain. They 
must straighten out this tangle between 
themselves. She had bought the province 
in good faith, fully supposing that Napo- 
leon had a perfect right to deliver the 
goods, If he had not such a right, Spain 
must settlo with him, instead of inter- 
fering with America. 

The United States’ correspondence 
with the Spanish court, conducted by 
James Madison, was very explicit and al- 
most tart. Madison sent his instructions 
to the United States minister at Madrid, 
and bade him inform the Spanish court 
of the “absolute determination of the 
United States to maintain their right to 
Louisiana.” He also threatened Spain 
with a probable coalition of the United 
States with England, and in that event 
“Spain would not only lose Louisiana, 
but also all her possessions to the west 


of it.” 
“What is it that Spain dreads?” he asked. “It is pre- 


sumed that she dreads the growing power of this coun- 
try, and the direction of it against her posséssions within 
its reach. Can she annihilate this power? No. Can 
she sensibly retard its growth? No. Does not common 
prudence, then, advise her to conciliate this nation, and 
secure the good will of a power that is formidable to 
her?” 

To guard against any open resistance on the part of 
Spain to the peaceful occupation of the province, Ameri- 
can troops were raised in Tennessee to go to New 
Orleans and insure it against attack. But Spain was too 
wise to make any warlike move. She had to content 
herself with protesting without any show of force. Jef- 
ferson was determined to maintain the validity of the 
purchase. as his message to congress in 1804 fully proves. 
And Spain, fortunately, understood the president’s inten- 
tions, and bowed before them. She withdrew from Lou- 
isiana, and set herself to the administration of her other 
American possessions, which she felt were none too se- 
cure. 

But Spain’s defeat in diplomacy regarding the province 
led her to profoundly distrust and dislike Napoleon. He 
had not kept faith with her, she thought. But America 
could afford to look upon all this with considerable com- 
placency. It was only another European complication, 


of which there were several about that time. Mean. . 


while, for good or ill, she was the peaceful possessor of 
Louisiana, and New Orleans—the key to the province— 
was now safely in her strong right hand, where it has 
remained ever since. 


OLD MAIDS. 


BY LIZZIE P. BABCOCK. 


A BOY’S COMPOSITION. 


Our teacher told every one of us to wriie a com- 
position, and said she would give a prize to the one 
who wrote the best. I don’t expect to get the prize, 
of course, but I’d like to, just on mother’s account, 
she’d be so tickled. 

The teacher said we could choose our own sub- 
jects, so I decided to write about old maids. 

Old Maids are those human beings who ain’t married 
or never have been. They are usually women, at least 
all I’ve ever seen have been. 

They are divided into two classes, kind Old Maids and 
cross Old Maids. I think there are more of the cross 
ones than of the kind ones. 

There are two in our family, one of each kind. I don’t 
like to be on hand when the cross one comes ‘round, 
*cause she don’t want any noise, she’s “so nervous,” she 
says, and she shakes her head at me, and keeps saying, 
“Don’t do that, for pity’s sake! I don’t see what boys 
are good for, anyway. I just detest them!” 

I feel like saying, “I don’t see what cross Old Maids 
are good for!” but ma says I musn’t ever say such a 
rude thing, though I don’t hardly see why. But then, 
when the kind one comes I’m glad and w‘sh for more of 
them. 

I asked ma why she hadn't been an Old Maid, and she 
langhed and said she was afraid she would have soured 
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in the making; so I reckon it’s best as it is, ‘cause she’s 
awful sweet now. 

Pa says Old Maids are a necessity, and I believe they 
are, for I don’t know hardly how I should have made 


out when I fell out of the apple tree and broke my leg, 


if the kind Old Maid hadn’t been at our house, ’cause 
ma was sick with a fever, and the baby was cross, 

Well, the kind Old Maid read me nice stories and sung 
such jolly pieces for me. Then she was such a good 
hand to ’muse the baby, too; and the candies she always 
had in her pocket were dreadful good, I_tell you! Ma 
said she was the most valuable person she ever saw, and 
we would have had to suffer if it hadn’t been for her; 
so after that. we took to calling her P. T., which stands 
‘for Priceless Treasure, 

I asked the kind Old Maid once how it was she was 
so good and the other Old Maid was so cross, and she 
said, “You know, your other auntie has had a pretty 
hard time of it, and her life has been different from what 
she expected; she can’t seem to get over it, you see.” 

I says, “Well, ain’t you had a pretty hard time, too? 
I'd heard pa and ma talk about her losing so many 
friends. “And did you use to ’spose you’d be an Old 
Maid?” 

I told ma what I said, and she told me I ought never to 
say such things, it would make her feel bad; but it don’t, 
.I know, ‘cause she never snaps my ears like the cross 
one does. 

I've tried and tried to study out what makes the dif- 
ference in them, and the only thing I can make of it is 
that it’s like when ma makes a batch of bread, some- 
times it’s just as sweet, and sometimes it’s awful sour. 

Now it must be that the ercss Old Maid belongs to the 
sour batch, and the kind Old Maid to the sweet batch. 

I’m glad I’m a boy, but if I wasn’t I’d ruther be an 
Old Maid than anything else; one of the good kind, I 
mean, I could say lots more about Old Maids, but I 
don’t want my composition to be too long. 

You don’t s’pose there’s any danger of my getting the 
prize, do you? 


MR. CARNEGIE’S PHILOSOPHY. 

A basketful of bonds is the heaviest basket a young 
man ever had to carry. I wduld almost as soon leave a 
young man a curse as burden him with the almighty 
dollar. 

I attribute most of my success in life to the fact that 
trouble runs off my back like water from a duck. 

Men who in old age strive only to inerease their al- 
ready great hoards are usually the slaves of the habit of 
hoarding formed in their youth. 

At first they own the money; later in life the money 
owns them. 

College graduates will usually be found under salaried, 
trusting subordinates, 

It is not from the sons of the millionaire or the noble 
that the world receives its teachers, its martyrs, its in- 
ventors, its statesmen, is poets, or even its men of affairs. 
It is from the cottage of the poor that all these spring. 

It will be a great mistake for the community to shoot 
the millionaires, foy they are the bees that make the 


most honey, and contribute most to the hive after they 
have gorged themselves full, 

Money is left by millionaires to public. institutions 
when they must relax their grasp upon it. There is no 
grace, and can be no blessing, in giving what cannot be 
withheld.—From “The Empire of Business.” 


“NO MATTER WHAT COMES YOU MUST 
NOT SQUEAL.” 


President Roosevelt has furnished a motto for a youth- 
ful admirer in Pawtucket, R, I., as a result of a letter 
written the executive by the small boy. A short time 
ago the pupils of the Broadway school were instructed 
to choose and adopt a motto to be used as a guide 
through life. Seven-year-old Francis Burton Harrington 
chose an utterance addressed by Roosevelt to his Rough 
Riders on going inte action: ‘‘No matter what comes, 
you must not squeal.” The teacher suggested a letter to 
President Roosevelt, narrating the circumstances, and 
the boy added: “I can’t be a president, for I have to be 
a doctor like my papa, but I will keep the motto.” Soon 
after a large envelope came to the Harrington residence 
in Cottage street, inclosing a three-quarter life-size pic- 
ture of the president, On the lower margin, in the presi- 
dent’s own handwriting, was the following: “For Fran- 
cis Burton Harrington, from Theodore Roosevelt, March 
24, 1902. Do you play football, Burton? If so, a good 
motto (for football and for life generally) is: ‘Don’t foul, 
don’t flinch, hit the line hard.’ ” 


HOW TO ESTIMATE A RIVER'S WIDTH, 


To measure the width of any ordinary stream, or even 
of a good-sized river, it is necessary to make use of only 
your eyes and the brim of your hat. That seems queer, 
doesn’t it? But it’s true, and here is the way to do it:— 

Select a part of the river bank where the ground runs 
back level, and, standing at the water’s edge, fix your 
eyes on the opposite bank. Now, move your hat down 
over your brow until the edge of the brim is exactly on 
a line with the water line on the other side. 

This will give you a visual angle that may be used on 
any level surface, and if, as has been suggested, the 
ground on your side of the river be flat, you may “lay 
off’ a corresponding distance on it. To do this you have 


only to hold your head perfectly steady, after getting the 
angle with your hat brim, supporting your chin with 


your hand, if necessary, and turn slowly around until 
your back is toward the river. 

Now, take careful note of where your hatbrim cuts the 
level surface of the ground as you look out over the lat- 
ier, and from where you stand to that point will be the 
width of the river—a distance that may readily be meas- 
ured by stepping. If you are careful in all these details, 
you can come within a few feet of the river’s width.— 
North American. 


“The hills 

Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun,—the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 

The venerable woods—rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadews green: and, poured round all, 
Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste.” . 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


FRESHMAN ENGLISH AND THEME-CORRECTING 
IN HARVARD COLLEGE, By C. T. Copeland, Lec- 
turer on English Literature, and H. M. Rideout, In- 
structor in English, Harvard University, New York 
and Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 214 pp., with fac- 
simile themes. Price, $1.00. 

Harvard teaching of English is little short of sensa- 
tionai in its results. ‘he instructors in Hnglish at Har- 
vard College have developed a unique system of instruc- 
tion and training in composition, with results so suc- 
cessful that the Harvard course in daily themes has be- 
come widely known, and is copied, so far as possible, by 
teachers in high schools and colleges all over the coun- 
try. Teachers have learned how the work is conducted 
at Harvard by hearsay, or by taking the course in the 
college or in the summer school, where the theme courses 
are among the most popular. To these teachers, and to 
all who are concerned with English composition work, 
it will be a matter cf interest and help to know that the 
Harvard methods have been described in a definite and 
practical manner in a compact little volume, entitled 
“Freshman English and Theme-Correcting in Harvard 
College.”’ 

The book has nothing of the vagueness of theories; 
it states precisely the actual working of the course step 
by step, and shows not only the methods,.but the results 
achieved. It shows what the students are asked to 
write, and why; what marks of correction and what 
comments the instructors make on the themes; and the 
many details of the methods that combine to train stu- 
dents in the habitual, effective use of good English prose. 

The results of the course are apparent in the themes 
chosen from the average product of the 600 and more 
students who took English A. at Harvard in the year 
1899-1900. ‘These themes are used here and there 
through the text to illustrate the subjects and styles of 
writing. A more tangible illustration is given in the 
section of Specimen Themes, where are reproduced six 
daily themes and as many “fortnightlies” just as the 
students wrote them and as the instructors marked 
them. The ‘re-written versions’ show what the stu- 
dents gained by the criticisms, Of these themes, the 
four that are reproduced in fac-simile by photography 
are particulatly striking. 

The value of the hook is by no means limited to ad- 
mirers of the English course at Harvard. Teachers of 
English will find it full of suggestions and fresh ideas 
that will be of practical advantage in their class work; 
and individual students can get from it substantial help 
in acquiring a good style of writing. 


INDIVIDUALITY AND THE MOKAL AIM IN AMERI- 
CAN EDUCATION. By H. Thiselton Mark, The 
Gilchrist Report of the Victoria University. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

The dedication to William 1. Harris, Ph.D, LL.D., is- 
so graceful as to interest us at the outset. Those who 
recall Mr. Mark’s presence in this country two years ago 
will especially welcome his extended report of his inves- 
tigations. ‘ 

While the’ book is professedly a philosophical, or, at 
least, systematic study of our schools for the specific 
purpose of discovering the individual:ty and moral aim 
in publie education in this country, it is in reality the 
best general presentation of facts and fancies in regard 
to American public schools. No American has begun to 
put so much about American schools into a volume of 
this size as has Mr. Mark. It is amazing that he learned 
so much, that he learned it so thoroughly and tells it so 
intelligently as he does, He quotes from conversations 
‘with hundreds of American teachers, and always to some 
purpese. Of course he is supposed to quote from a dozen 
leading lights who are always available for information 
and quotable purposes, but he finas even more valuable 
information at the hands of Louis P. i.ash of Holyoke, 
Mr. Lane of the Washington high school, A. W. Edson 
of New York, L. H. Jones of Cleveland, C. W. Bardeen, 
Miss Seegmiller, drawing teacher in Indianapolis, John 
T. Prince, B. A. Hinsdale, C. F. Carroll, John Haaren of 
Brooklyn, Sarah C. Brooks of St. Paul, Florence Hol- 
brook of Chicago, Mr. Sanford, Brookline high school, 
Mr. Kennedy, Batavia, N. Y., H. E. Kratz, W. J. Shearer, 
Addison B. Poland, Lloyd BE. Wolfe, Horace 8S. Tarbell, 
P. W. Search, Professor Seeley of Trenton, W. H. Her- 
vey of New York, Dean James E. Russell of Teachers’ 
College, W, F, Slayton of Atlanta, Jane Addams of Chi- 
cago, Ella F. Young, W. C. Martindale, W. N. Hailmann, 
Sidney Fuerst of New York, Mary R. Davis, Henry T. 
Bailey, G, T. Fletcher, Charles 8S. Chapin, J. H. Phillips, 
S. T. Dutton, Susan E. Blow, W. C. Bates, R. H. Webster, 
Dr. W. H. Payne, Dr. F. A. Noble, Dr. Charles F, 
Thwing, J. A. Foshay, C. H. wordon, O. B. Bruce, E. H, 
Mark, C. B. Gilbert, Margaret Kb. Sutherland, F. R. Hath- 
away, H,. S. Bullard, 

I have given space to these names which my eye has 
caught in looking through these pages. These are all 
prominent school men and women in America, and yet 
how many Americans can place them as Mr, Mark has 
done, how many American writers would have secured 
information from such sources? I have omitted such 
names as Harris, Eliot, Maxwell, Butler, Jasper, Hall, 
Dewey, Harper, Parker, Seaver, Draper, and White, to 
whom he would inevitably go for information, 

It is a book for every educational library in America, 
as well as in England. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, EXPERIMENTAL AND DE- 
SCRIPTIVRF. By Amos T. Fisher and Melvin J. Pat- 
terson. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 185 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 

Physics must be taught in the upper grammar grades 
in progressive communities. Of this there is no longer 
any question, It must be taught, of course, in every high 
school, even thgse less well equipped than those in the 


large cities, and physics better not be taught at all than 

to be taught in the old-fashioned way. The problem fac- 

ing us just now is, How can all this be done without de- 
manding a new officering of the grammar and small high 
schools? 

Messrs, Fisher and Patterson have answered the ques- 
tion, They have provided a book by means of which the 
ordinary teacher of a grammar school, who has not been 
trained in the modern laboratory, can teach physics after 
the modern fashion. ‘Their book combines experimental 
and descriptive physics in a manner suited to schools 
‘with limited laboratory equipment. It is thoroughly 
modern, giving detailed descriptions of such topics as 
liquid air, the wireless telegraph, etc, All the work is 
practical, the experiments can be done with home-made 
apparatus, the directions are clear and explicit, and the 
illustrations helpful. The scientific accuracy of the text 
is assured from the fact that both manuscript and proof 
have been read by eminent college physicists and suc- 
cessful fiigh schoo! teachers. 

FLAGG’S A WRITER OF ATTIC PROSE. By Isaac 
Flagg, University of California. New York, *Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 
Flexible cloth, 221 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Many of the leading teachers of Greek have found 
that the writing of Attic prose is best taught by a sys- 
tem including the copying of the text by the page or 
paragraph; the writing of Greek by hearing from dic- 
tation; re-translation, or writing from memory; and re- 
combination, partly from memory and partly by imita- 
tion. This book is based upon such a plan of instruc- 
tion, and furnishes all the necessary materials and as- 
sistance therefor. The selections used are all chosen 
from the works of Xenophon, and are intended first for 
reading and study. English exercises are based upon 
these. “A Writer’s Guide” of forty pages makes plain 
the leading principles of rhetoric and grammar, includ- 
ing idioms, and a complete vocabulary of the Greék se- 
lections is placed at the end of the book. Publishers 
and college professors are alive to the fact that since 
Greek must now win and retain its place in the colleges 
by attracting students through the methods and spirit 
of the teaching, it is this that has produced books like 
this on Attic prose. 

A UNIVERSITY TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. By Doug- 
las Houghton Campbell, Ph.D., of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Fully illustrated, Cloth. 599 pp. Price, $4.00. 

Other botanies have been a growth for many years, 
built up on the foundation of Gray or Wood, but here is 
as complete, elaborate, scientific, accurate, and extensive 
a work as has been evolved. 

This is a creation, a beautiful and wonderful creation. 
It is useless to attempt any description of the work 
which challenges admiration for its scholarly mastery of 
the subject, for the genius which it reveals, for the peda- 
gogical sanity and artistic skill. The fact that such a 
masterly treatment has been given this branch of sci- 
ence, never so important as now, makes it certain that 
every instructor in this department will acquaint him- 
self with this werk of surpassing excellence. There are 
fifteen beautiful full-page plates and 493 other illustra- 
tions, many of which are many times sub-divided, so 
that there must be literally thousands of illustrative 
plants and parts of plants. 

Beyond the ordinary range of botanical subjects there 
is an extended chapter upon the environment of plants, 
and ancther upon their geological and geographical dis- 


tribution. 


EXPANSION OF GASES BY HEAT. Memoirs of Dal- 
ton, Gay-Lussac, Regnault, and Chappuis. Translated 
by Wyatt W. Radall, Ph.D., Dobb’s Ferry, New 
York: American Book Company. 

It would be well for all educational thinkers to read 
these scientific memoirs. The scientific wor'd has not 
magnified its geniuses as has the industrial world or the 
devotees of discoverers. It is true that some great scien- 
tists have been duly lauded, but others whose work is 
of surpassing interest have been unnoted, Expansion 
ef gases by heat has offered an interesting field for 
scientific genius and the discovery of its laws. Beside 
this law, that of gravitation seems simple. Pressure, 
temperature, and altitude play an important part with 
all gases, and when one is seeking reliability in the ten- 
millionth place, the layman looks upon the experiments 
and experimenters with wonder and admiration. For 
the first time in English one may find a complete ac- 
count of the trials and iribulations, the genius and mas- 
tery which have enabled Dalton, Gay-Lussac, and eigh- 
teen other wide-awake and patient scientists to perfect 
this knowledge of this noble phase of science, It is in- 
deed an important as well as interesting contribution. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By E. L. Kemp, Strouds- 
burg (Pa.) Normal School. Philadelphia: J, B, Lip- 
pincott Company. Price, $1.25. 

This is the first of the Lippincott Educational Series, 
edited by Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, It is a history of 
edueation, beginning with China in the dim distant past, 
coming up through India, Egypt, and Semitic peoples to 
Greece and Rome, through mediaeval to modern times, 
by wav of Europe, to America, where it crosses the 
thresnold of the twentieth century. ‘ 


OLARK’S THE GOVERNMENT: WHAT IT IS: WHAT 
IT DOES. By Salter Storrs Clark. With Maps and 
Tilustrations. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 304 pp. Price, 75 
cents. 

Here is a volume which is entirely different from the 
average text-book in civics. It is full of life, and spirit, 
and energy. It has a teacher’s personality, without his 
pedantry. The matter is presented suggestively, and 
the pupil is led to draw inferences for himself. Com- 
perisons of our government with those of other coun- 


- to school use. It is a grand book. 


tries are frequent; the illustrations of the actual work- 
ings of the system are detailed and vivid; and govern- 
ment is shown to be a science, a complete system, which 
has a practical part in our everyday life, Supplement- 
ary work, giving questions which will force the pupil to 
think over what he has studied, are appended to each 
chapter, and a complete index is included. The general 
trend of the book is reasonably optimistic, though faults 
in the working of our government are fairly indicated. 

This book is sure to have the wide use which its sound 

and sensible treatment of the subject deserves. The 

publishers are entitled to much credit for presenting a 

book so vivacious in its treatment of an important sub- 

ject. . 

STUDY OF COMMERCE. By Frederick R. Clow, Ph.D., 
Oshkosh (Wis.) Normal School. Introduction by F. 
W. Taussig, Ph.D, New York, Boston, Chicago: Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 224 pp. 

This is the first notable work on commerce adapted 
It gets at the vital 
phases of the subject, at the interesting features, and 
does it philosophically on the one hand and reliably on 
the other. The information is the latest, the illustra- 
tions are as clear as the day, the analysis simple, and 
the aids of type and paragraph complete, 

The charts, diagrams, and tables are alone worth the 
price of the book. It is a work that should be in the 
hands of every child “for, keeps” before he leaves the 
grammar school. It is a kind of enrichment of the 
eighth grade which every one will endorse, e 

The outline of the book is simple: Elements of Com- 
merce, Merchandise, Foreign Commerce of the United 
States, Commerce of Other Countries, Domestic Com- 
merce of the United States, Organization of Trade, 
Prices, Payments, Maintaining an Equilibrium, Promot- 
ing Trades, Regulating Trade, The Cost of a Dinner, 
Foreign Consuls, Bond Value Tables. oe 
MENTAL GROWTH AND CONTROL. By Nathan Op- 

penheimer, M. D. Personal Problem Series. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

The “Personal Problem Series” starts out on a noble 
missiun with a confident tread and at a timely pace. A 
generation ago there were many bocks adapted to the 
needs of the young people of that day, but they have 
long been cut of date. New conditions demand new 
methods, new responsibilities call for new books, as the 
Macmillan Company is prompt to recognize. In this 
book a scholarly and sensible physician talks wisely and 
interestingly to young people, and incidentally to those 
who are responsible for the mental growth and control 
of young people. I wish it were possible to indicate how 
skillfully Dr. Oppenheimer has made a book that is inter- 
esting to the verge of fascination, while still talking 
about plain psychology. It is a book whose illustrations 
are drawn from real life, whose lessons are for the every- 
day man and woman, young and old, yet whose phi- 
losophy is that of the masters. I wish there was a title 
that could make it as popular as was “Self Help” in its 
day, because the book deserves universal reading. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. An Address Delivered on Invi- 
tation of Congress. By John Hay. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 30 pp. Price, 28 cents, net 
(postage, 4 cents). 

It was a memorable and historic occasion when Sec- 
retary of State John Hay rose to deliver his memorial 
address to the memory of William McKinley, At the 
capitol the officers of government, both houses of con- 
gress, and the nation’s guest, Prince Henry of Prussia, 
had assembled to pay the national tribute of respect to 
the martyred president. The hour demanded a fitting 
message, and the orator of the day proved equal to the 
demand. In an earnest, dignified address, full of lofty 
eloquence, Mr. Hay paid a tribute that will live as long 
as the name of McKinley, and even lend to that honored 
name an added lustre in the days when personal mem- 
ory is passed away, 

Mr. Hay’s speech is a model of modern oratory—not 
indulging in extravagant eulogy or ill-starred flights of 
rhetoric, but paying a tender tribute at once moderate, 
lofty, and inspiring. It should be read by every earnest 
man who desires so to live as to prove a blessing to his 
country. This is the exclusive and authorized public 
printing of Mr. Hay’s address, corrected in proof by him 
personally. 

GREEK ART. By T. W. Hermanex, Fh.D., Yale Uni- 
versity, Boston: A. W. Elson & Co. Price, 25 cents. 
This is a delightfully written outline of Greek art, well 

worth one’s while tc own, Whoever does not feel in- 

clined to purchase a more pretentious and expensive 
treatise on this subject should at least own this little 

Look, whose beauty and spirit alone are worth more than 

the cost. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

‘For Rush or Bonnet.” By M. KE, Hoogstraat. New York: The 
Abbey Press. 

“Toward the Rising Sun,.”—Advanced First Reader. By Ellen M. 
Cyr. Price, 30 cents. ——“Flements of the Theory of the Newtonian 
Potential Function.” By B. O, Pierce. Price, $2.50.— ‘Elements of 
English Composition” By Gardiner, Kittredge and Arnold —— 
“Seott’s Lady of the Lake.” Edited by Edwin Ginn. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 

“Castleton’s ‘Prep’ By Charlotte Murray. Price, $1.25. Phila- 
delphia: The Union Press 

‘High School Algeb'a” Bv™M. A. Railey. Price, 90) cents —— 
“Lessing’s Nathan der Weise’ Edited by T. J, ©. Diekhoff. Price, 
80 cents. New York: American Rook Co. 

“‘Iaaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” New York: Isaac Pitman 
& Sons. 

* American Literature.’’ By J. W. Abernethy. Price, $1.10. New 
York: Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

“The Awakening of Anthony Weir.” By K. Hecking. Price, 
$1.50. Philadelphia: The Uni>n Press. 

“Nature Study Readers.” (Vol. By John W. Troeger and 
Fdna Troeger. Price, 60 cents.—‘“‘The Adventures of Mare» 
Polo.” Edited by Kdward Atherton. Price, 65 cents. — “The hs- 
sentials of Rusiness Law.’ By Francis M. Burdick. Price, $1.25. 
—*‘Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm.”’ With notes by Charles Bundy 
Wilson. Price, 50 cents. — “Elementary Commercial Geography. 
Ry Cyrus ©. Adams. Price, $1.10.—-‘‘First French Book.” A, 
Downer, Price, $1.10, New York; }, Appleton & Co, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted under 

this heading .are solicited from school authbor- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 

October 17: Essex County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Convention, Peabody; A. E. Tuttle, 
Haverhill, Mass., secretary. 

October 23-25: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Bellows Falls. 

Week of December 29: California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Los Angeles, Cal.; A. 
E. Shumate, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


OAKLAND. Walter E. Sullivan of 
Oakland, Bates, 02, has been elected as- 
sistant principal of the high school, to 


succeed Miss Charlotte Jennison, re- 
signed. 
OLDTOWN. Work will commence at 


once on a new six-room, two-story 
schoolhouse. It will cost complete not 
far from $28,000. The architect is W. E. 
Mansur of Bangor, and Eben T. Hartwell 
of Oldtown is the contractor. 


YORK. Leslie E. Haines has been 
elected to the principalship of the high 
school, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of G. C. Howard. 


VERMONT. 


RANDOLPH. “Old Home Week” was 
recognized here August 13 and 14 by a 
reunion of the graduates and former stu- 
dents of the state normal school. The 
atiendance was large, and the program 
was excellent, being made up as follows: 
Thursday, 10 a. m.—Reunion and ad- 
dresses; presiding officer, Andrew W. 
Edson, New York City; welcome, Hay- 
den M. Gaylord, Brookfield, president 
Alumni Association; historical address, 
Hiram A. Huse, Esq., Montpelier; “A 
Glance Backward and Forward and 
Along the Way,’ Edward Conant, normal 
school; poem, “Always Young,’ Dr. W. 
L. Paine, Royalton; “The Function of 
the Small School, Small College, Small 
State,” Rev. George B. Gilbert, Middle- 
town, Conn.; “A Chapter from the Old 
Orange County Grammar _ School,” 
Charles W. Bardeen, editor School Bul- 
letin, Syracuse, N. Y.; reading, Miss 
Josephine Hodges, Randolph Centre: 
“The East from a Western Viewpoint,” 
Duane J. Carnes, Sycamore, 
“The West from an Eastern Viewpoint,” 
Alexander Dunnett, Esq., St. Johnsbury; 
“The Spirit of Vermonters,” Dr. George 
E. May, Newton Centre, Mass.: “Re- 
membrances,” Miss M. Bllen Barker, 
girls’ high school, Brooklyn, N. _ 1 
Pp. m—Dinner. 2 p. m—‘“‘Memories of 
Randolph and Randolphites,” Dr. Frank 


C. Granger, Randolph, Mass.; poem, 
‘Homeward Bound,” Miss Alice M. 
Guernsey, New York City; “Ye Former 


Days,” Dr. A. C. Bailey, Randolph; “Ye 
Later Days,” Dr. R. J. Goss, Hartford; 
reading, Miss Nancy Jones, Chelsea; 
“The Normal Schools and the State,” 
Walter E. Ranger, state superintendent 
of education; “The Evolution of the 
Vermont Boy,” Rey. Burton 8S. Gilman, 


hundreds. 


Gardner, Mass.; “The R, S. N. S. as a 
Training School for the Professions’: 
“Pulpit,” Rev. Ransom A. Green, Lowell, 
Mass.; “Bench,” Judge Ira Abbott, 
Haverhill, Mass.; “Bar,” Wallace 
Allis, Esq., Norwich, Conn.; “Medicine,” 
Dr, Clarence J. Allen, Winchester, Mass.; 
“Teaching,” Professor Ethan Allen 
Shaw, Northfield; “Business,” Charles 
R. Montague, Woodstock; “Editing,” 
Lewis P. Thayer, Vermont. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


SOUTH WORTHINGTON. Russell C. 
Brown of Holyoke, a graduate of Am- 
herst College, will open Conwell Acad- 
emy September 15 as principal for the 
coming term. The building is furnished 
and teachers’ salaries are paid by Rev. 
Russell H. Conwell, one of his many 
kindnesses to his native town, 

GEORGETOWN. O. C. Morton, super- 
intendent of schools ¢t Bar Harbor, Me., 
has been chosen to a similar position in 
the Groveland-Georgetown-Rowley  dis- 
trict, at a salary of $1,500. 

WARE. G. W. Cox of Stockbridge has 
been appointed superintendent of 
schools. Mr. Cox is a graduate of Har- 
vard, class of 95, and has been superin- 
tendent and principal of the Stockbridge 
schools the past two years, and previ- 
ously was superintendent in Bellows 
Falls, Vt. William H, Weiss of Schuyl- 
kill, Pa., has been appointed principal of 
the high school. Mr. Weiss is a gradu- 
ate of Yale, class of 1900, and for the 
past two years has been principal of the 
high school in Schuylkill. Mr. Weiss 
also is a graduate of Phillips Exeter 
Academy of Exeter, N. H. ¢ 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 


BLOOMFIELD. The high school has 
extended its course to full four years’ 
work, and will now give four years each 
of English, Latin, and mathematics, one 
year of biology and three years of his- 
tory, or two years of history and one 
year of physics. It is one of the three 
“approved” public high schools in south- 
east Missouri, having been approved in 
April, 1900, with only six teachers in all 
the schools; four in the elementary and 
two in the high school. Up to June, 
1898, Bloomfield had only four teachers 
and 235 pupils enrolled. September, 
1898, two high school teachers were 
added, and a good high school estab- 
lished. The enrollment is now about 
500, and eight teachers ate employed. 


NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN. A shortage of school 
teachers is reported from western Ne- 
braska as the direct result of prosperous 
conditions in the farming regions. State 
Superintendent Fowler says of it: ‘The 
shortage of teachers will run up into the 
The lack is confined to the 
agricultural regions, where $25 or $30 a 
month are paid for nine-month terms. 
A look at the stacks of wheat in the 
fields and the great masses of corn is 
sufficient explanation. The farmers’ 
sons and daughters do not need the 
money, and they will not teach. In one 
county half the rural schools have no in- 
structors, and in Frontier, Lincoln, and 
Dawson counties the shortage runs from 
fifteen to forty. There seems to be no 


remedy in sight. No one teaches. a 
county school unless he needs_ the 
money,” 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 


The following declaration of principles 
was adopted on July 4, 1902, by the teach- 
ers of the summer school of the South at 
Knoxville: — 

We, the 1,700 teachers attending the 
summer school of the South, representing 
every Southern state, do on this the day 
of our national independence unani- 
mously adopt the following declaration of 
educational policy: — 

1. We bear grateful testimony to the 
great sacrifices made in behalf of educa- 
tion by the people of the South, who, in 
their desolation and poverty, have taxed 
themselves hundreds of millions of dollars 
to educate two races. 

2. Notwithstanding: these efforts, we 
are confronted with the appalling fact 
that the large majority of the 3,500,000 
white children and 2,500,000 black chil- 
dren of the South are not provided with 
good schools, In 1900 ten Southern 
states, having twenty-five per cent. of the 
school population of this country, owned 
only four per cent. of the public school 


property, and expended only six and one- 
half per cent. of the public school moneys. 
We must recognize these conditions, and 
frankly face them. We therefore declare 
ourselves in favor of a public school sys- 
tem, state supported and state directed, in 


‘which every child may have the open door 


of opportunity. 

3. Conscious of our dependence upon 
the God of our fathers, and believing that 
the highest and truest civilization can be 
attained only by following the precepts of 
the great teacher, Jesus Christ, we favor 
the recognition of the Bible in our public 
schools. 

4. We regard local taxation as the 
foundation upon which a public school 
system should be built, and therefore 
favor an agitation in behalf of such taxa- 
tion in every community. 

5. If an increased expenditure of 
money is to be of lasting value, a more 
intelligent interest must be brought to 
bear upon our schools. But even greater 
than the need of money and interest is 
the need of intelligent direction. 

6. A mere extension of the present 
school term with the present course of 
study will not meet the needs of the chil- 
dren. The lines of development in the 
South must be both agricultural and me- 
chanical. Our people must bring a 
trained brain and a trained hand to the 
daily labor. Education should not be a 
means of escaping labor, but of making it 
more effective, 

The school should be the social centre 
of the community, and should actively 
and sympathetically touch all the social 
and economic interests of the people. In 
addition to the ‘usual academic studies, 
therefore, our courses should include 
manual training, nature study, and agri- 
culture. 

7. To secure more efficient super- 
vision, to encourage grading, and to 
broaden the social life of the children, we 
favor the consolidation of weak schools 
into strong central schools. It is better 
in every way to carry the child to the 
school than to carry the school to the 
child. We indorse the movements re- 
cently made by the women of the South 
for model schools, built with due regard 
to sanitation, ventilation, and beauty. 

8. Teaching should be a profession, and 
not a stepping stone to something else, 
We therefore stand for the highest train- 
ing of teachers, and urge the school 
authorities of every state to encourage 
those who wish to make the educating of 
children a life profession. We call upon 
the people to banish forever politics and 
nepotism from the public schols, and to 
establish a system in which, from the 
humblest teacher to the office of state 
superintendent, merit shall be the touch- 
stone. 

9. We express our hearty appreciation 
of the noble work of the Southern and 
general education boards, which, by their 
earnest sympathy and generous means, 
have made possible this great summer 
school of the South, and in numerous 
other ways are strengthening the patriotic 
efforts of the Southern people to improve 
their educational conditions. 

10. With gratitude to our fathers for 
the heritage of a noble past, with thank- 
fulness to God for the many blessings be- 
stowed upon our people, with due recog- 
nition of our present problems and their 
deep importance, we face the future with 
a faith which we shall endeavor to make 
good by our works, to the lasting glory of 
our republic. 


GEORGIA, 


The introduction of manual training in 
the schools at Columbus, at Athens, in 
Augusta, and elsewhere, has been attended 
with results eminently satisfactory. 


IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


ONTARIO. * 


TORONTO. The annual report of the 
public school board has just been issued. 
From it the following facts are gleaned: 
The registry has increased 574 during the 
past year, and the expenditures are 
greater by $14,121 for general school 
maintenance, though there has béen a 
decrease of $66,441 in the building ac- 
count. The cost per pupil on the basis 
of total enrollment in the kindergarten 
is $7.14, a decrease of $1.02 compared 
with the cost per capita last year. On 
the basis of average monthly attendance, 
the kindergartens cost the city $14.02 per 
pupil. The total yearly cost per pupil is 
not shown for the other classes. For 
text-books and supplies the cost is 
twenty-two and one-fourth cents per 
capita of monthly attendance. The reg- 
ister during the past year was 34,863, of 
which 4,788 were in the kindergarten. 


The 1900 registration was 34,289 and 
4,488, respectively. The cost of the 
kindergartens for salaries and supplies 
decreased $2,183, the total being $39,048, 
of which $37,815 goes to salary account. 
The average daily attendance in the kin- 
dergartcn was 2,049; other classes, 22,- 
955. The largest number, 28,260, was 
registered in October, and the smallest 
number, 26,650, in June, There were 
556 teachers and 126 kindergartners 
employed, there being forty-five kinder- 
gartens in the schools. The total cost 
of the free text-books issued during the 
year was $2,297.23, less $187.70 received 
for text-books sold. “The total cost of 
supplies, including word books, exercise 
books, bookkeeping blanks, dictation 
books, business forms, drawing material, 
writing books, slates, and rulers, was 
$4,389.07, less $269.83 received for sup- 
plies.” A great decline in the attend- 
ance of the night school is shown by a 
comparative. statement of their work 
since their establishment in 1880. In 
that year there were 1,292 pupils regis- 
tered, last year but 683, and yet the cost 
was $500 greater than in 1880. In that 
year there were ten teachers employed, 
the cost of the classes being $2,096; 
there were fifteen classes last year, the 
cost being $2,556, and the average at- 
tendance 295. In 1880 the average at- 
tendance was 600. During the year 359 
text-books were confiscated by the medi- 
cal health officer, they being in the pos- 
session of pupils who had contagion in 
their homes, There thirty-one 
teachers’ libraries, each containing 149 
books. Number of buildings owned by 
the board, 53; ‘buildings occupied, 65; 
number of rooms owned by the board, 
575; temporary rooms, 3; increase, 9. 


SOWE COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 

Definite figures of the commerce of the 
United States, with its non-contiguous 
territory, during the fiscal year just ended 
are now completed by the treasury bureau 
of statistics. They show that Porto Rico 
tock from the United States in the fiscal 
vear 1902 merchandise valued at $10,- 
719,444, compared with $1,988,888 in 1897, 
and that the shipments to the United 
States from Porto Rico in the fiscal year 
1902 were $8,297,422, compared with 
$2,181,024 in 1897. To the Philippines ex- 
ports were $5,261,867 in 1902, compared 
with $94,597 in 1897, and the imports 
from the Philippines were $6,612,700 in 
1902, compared with $4,383,740 in 1897. 
To the Hawaiian Islands the exports in 
1900 were, according to the best estimates 
of the collector at Honolulu, $19,000,000 in 
1902, compared with $4,690,075 in 1897, 
and the receipts of merchandise into the 
United States from Hawaii in 1900 were 
$24,700,429, compared with $13,687,799 in 
1897. To Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines combined the shipments in 
1902 were $34,971,311 in value, compared 
with $6,773,560 in 1897, and the receipts of 
merchandise from those islands in 1902 
were $39.610,551, compared with $20,252 - 
563 in 1897, Shipments by tne govern- 
ment for its troops or officers are not in- 
eluded in the above figures. 

The figures published by the bureau of 
statistics in the Monthly Summary show 
the shipments from the United States to 
its non-contiguous territory, and furnish 
an opportunity to determine the principal 
articles in which this large growth has 
occurred. To Porto Rico the principal 
shipments were cotton goods, iron and 
steel manufactures, breadstuffs, rice, pro- 
visions. wood and manufactures, leather 
and manufactures, fish, mineral oils and 
vegetables. To the Philippines the prin- 
cipal exports were manufactures of iron 
and steel, provisions, breadstuffs, cotton 
manufactures, mineral oils, paper and 
manufactures, malt liquors, and manufac- 
tures of leather. 


A number of congressmen have been 
visiting Alabama recently to study the 
conditions of the negro. They visited 
Tuskegee, and there was wisdom as well 
as wit in Booker Washington’s remark to 
them that the students of Tuskegee were 
learning industry and thrift, and that 
none of them had yet broken into jail or 
congress. 


FREE REGISTRATION TILL OCT. Ist. 


We want immediately FirvTy TEACHERS for rural 
schools and tor grade positions, at salaries ranging 
from $7.00 to $10.00 per week. Teachers who will 
accept such positions, and who apply to us at once, 
will be registered without the payment of any fee 
uptil we secure a place for them, This offer will 
bé withdrawn after October. 


ALBANY TRKACHERS’ AGENCY, 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. YO 
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CALIFORNIA STATE FLOWER. 


BY GRACE H. TOWER. 


California was the first state in the 
union to choose a state flower, this being 
done in 1890 at a meeting of the State 
Flora] Society. Her eschscholtzia is typi- 
cally Californian, a true emblem of, the 
Golden State. “Copa de Oro’’—cup of 
gold—the Spaniards called it, and the 
fanciful name was indeed an appropriate 
one, for the half-opened blossom reminds 
one of a golden chalice upon a slender 
stem, brimful of warm, yellow sunshine. 


Although found in all portions of the. 


state, the poppies are most abundant in 
the San Gabriel and San Joaquin valleys, 
where they cover acres of ground as with 
a golden carpet. Even now, despite the 
inroads of civilization, acres of these 
fire-colored flowers lie along the foothilis 
like a sea of flame. 

The place now occupied by the city of 
Pasadena is said to have been called by 
the San Luis Rey Indians ‘“A-tow-shan- 
a-my”—the place of poppies—while their 
name for the flower was ‘“‘A-tow-sha-nut.”’ 
The entire spot from the lands of the 
San Gabriel Mission to the base of the 
purple-shadowed mountains was one vast 
poppy field—a veritable “Tierra del 
Fuego,” or land of fire, as the Spanish 
sailors termed it when first they saw its 
golden glow from their good ships far out 
upon the blue Pacific. It was even said 
that the Golden Gate was so named be- 
cause of the poppies that covered the hills 
upon either side, 

Eschscholtzia was given this lengthy 
name by Adalbert von Chamisso, a mem- 
ber of a Russian exploring expedition that 
arrived in San Francisco bay in 1816. 
Chamisso was a_ celebrated German 
botanist, who had been engaged to accom- 
pany the expedition in the interest of sci- 
ence, and he named the glowing blossoms 
after his friend and companion, Dr, 
Eschscholtz, who also was a member of 
the party. The poppy can boast of more 
“pet” names than almost any other 
flower. From the Spanish we have Calce 
de Oro, or Calecedora (chalice of gold), 
Copa de Oro (cup of gold), La Amapola 
(the poppy). Then there are Dormidera 
and Teresa, both of which are obscure as 
to derivation. 

These flowers are conscientious little 
sun-worshippers, and as the warmth of 
the sun leaves their silken petals, their 
eyelids begin to droop, and by 4 o’clock 
each blossom is fast asleep in a tight- 
rolled silken mantle, while on dark or 
cloudy days they do not awaken at all. 

Torosa would seem to be derived from 
“antorcha,” referring to the torch-like ap- 
pearance of the flower when the petals 
have fallen, for the short, flame-colored 
stamens arising from the round, carmine- 
tipped base are perfect little ‘candles or 
torches, and the long seed pods growing 
from the stamens resemble candles. 
Chryseis, the name of a noted Homeric 
beauty, is a Greek name applied to the 
petals. Omonoia is also another name, 
poppy, and refers to the golden hue of its 
while each tribe of Indians had a differ- 
ent name for it, It is said that the In- 
dians believed that it was the petals of 
the Great Spirit flower falling and sinking 
into the earth that produced gold. It is 
not at all strange that all this wealth of 
gorgeous bloom should have meant much 


to the superstitious Indians, and we find 
the poppy holding a place in their re- 
ligious observances, A peculiar and pic- 
turesque ceremonial took place within the 
sacred, gray, old walls of San Gabriel 
Areangel each spring. Twelve of the 
most venerable Indian. men, too feeble to 
walk, were borne into the mission by 
young men, and placed carefully upon 
benches arranged before the holy altar. 
Crowns of yellow poppies were then 
placed upon the bowed, aged heads, while 
the priest humbly knelt and washed the 
withered feet. There is no opium in this 
poppy, as in many other varieties.—Pitts- 
burg Dispatch. 


UNCLE SAM, TRUSTEE. 


On July 18, 1898, Uncle Sam appointed - 


himself trustee at will of the island of 
Cuba, and on May 19, 1902 (two months 
less than four years later) he voluntarily 


surrendered his trust to the just organ- 
ized first republic of Cuba. 

What did he take over in this self- 
appointed trust, what did he receive and 
pay out during the trust, what good re- 
sults did he accomplish, and what did he 
surrender, practically as a free gift, to the 
new republic? 

He took over a distracted, impoverished 
country, a literally empty treasury, an ex- 
ceedingly high death rate, thousands upon 
thonsands of starving, dispirited people. 
A country with poor and few roads, few 
and badly managed post-offices, few and 
very poorly equipped schools, few, if any, 
sanitary provisions, and, what was worse, 
the prejudice against all foreigners, en- 
gendered by 400 years of Spanish oppres- 
sion and misrule, 

As early as January 1, 1899, he estab- 
lished sixteen custom houses, the chief 
one being at Havana, with a uniform 
tariff of taxes and duties. 

He opened more than 300 post-offices, 
with a domestic and international money 
order system, free delivery in all of the 
largest cities, besides railway post lines, 
and star routes for service in the interior, 

He established a department of finance, 
with a general treasurer, and provincial 
treasurers for each of the six provinces. 
This department collected taxes and 
looked after municipal schools, hospitals, 
public works, fostered industries, and 
stocked farms and plantations. 

He opened schools nearly equal in num- 
ber to those in the United States for a 
corresponding area. 

He constructed a telegraph, connecting 
with the principal cities throughout the 
island, and maintained by the United 
States signal corps. 

He opened public roads throughout the 
island, and constructed and repaired 
bridges, all of invaluable benefit to the in- 
habitants. The concrete turnpike from 
Santiago to San Luiz, twenty-four miles, 
is admitted to be the best mountain road 
in the world. It was planned and con- 
structed under the direction of General 
Leonard Wood, under the immediate 
supervision of Lieutenant Matthew E. 
Hanna and Captain S, D. Rockenback, It 
opens a wonderfully fertile country, pre- 
viously impassable during each annual 
rainy season of nearly six months’ dura- 
tion. 

He paved the streets of many of the 
cities, and constructed extensive systems 


of sewerage, improved the harbors, estab- 
lished a system of buoys and beacons, and 
government docks and warehouses were 
repaired and constructed. 

Ilis cash account figures as fyllows : — 


Total revenues...) $57,192,208.40 
Total disbursements ........ 55,371,370.44 
Presented to the Cuban re- 

Or, to De 1,835,000.00 


He reduced the death rate of eighty to 
ninety in a thousand to less than twenty- 
three in a thousand, and during the last 
rainy season kept the island entirely free 
from yellow fever. The marine quaran- 
tine of the United States Marine hospital 
service was effective against contagious 
diseases. This quarantine work has also 
been of great benefit to the Gulf states of 
the Union. 

He also gave to the infant republic a 
clear title to all the public buildings, 
wharves, roads, schoolhouses, and equip- 
ments. 

Quoting the well-administered bureau 
of insular affairs, Lieutenant-Colonel Ed- 
wards chief, of our successful war depart- 
ment, on whose report, just issued, this 
article is based, “There stands out promi- 
nently above all other consideration the 
fact that the United States put forth every 
effort for the betterment of Cuba and her 
pecple. What it cost us in lives and 
money is another story. As executor of 
a self-appointed trust, Uncle Sam has 
been a. success.” 


HONORS 10 THE LIVING. 


The world—and even the educational 
world—is too prone to strew all its 
fiowers upon the caskets of the dead. 


When memories of love and gratitude, 
and reverent thanks for all that has come 
through a life of service for others, are 
voiced for the living, the occasion be- 
comes notable. For this reason, if for no 
other, “Old Home Week,” with its exer- 
cises of August 13-14, 1902, will be memor- 
able in the annals of the normal school 
in Randolph, Vt. With the exception of 
but a few years, and those spent in similar 
service elsewhere in the state, Edward 
Conant has been the principal of the Ran- 
dolph norma! since 1861. To him more 
than to any other one man—or any group 
of men—is due not only the success of 
this school, but the establishment of nor- 
mal schools in the Green Mountain state. 
It was his keen vision that saw, in 1863, 
that the thing needed in the little hill 
town, which was the centre of a large, 
though scattered population, was not a 
school for the classics, like many others 
in the near vicinity, but a place for the 
training of teachers. The legislature was 
finally convinced of the truth of the con- 
clusion reached by Mr, Conant, and.- the 
title given to him long since—‘‘The Father 
of Vermont Normal Schools’’—is no 
merely figurative language. 

The general arrangements for the re- 
union were under the able and untiring 
direction of A. W. Edson, a former 
graduate, and for five years principal of 
the Randolph normal, now assistant 
superintendent of schools in New York 
City. With the aid of efficient commit- 
tees among the students and former 
teachers, and the hearty co-operation of 
the citizens of Randolph, a program of 


rare value was presented to the home- 
returning alumni and friends. Its one 
purpose was to do honor to Mr. Conant 
and his no less honored and beloved wife, 
and hand-clasps and tender greeting, with 
words spoken both publicly and privately, 
attested this no less than the check tor 
$500 presented at the close of the morning 
session. 

The record of the Randolph normal 
scho6l is one of which any school might 
well be proud. On the program of the 
day were doctors, lawyers, clergymen, a 
Massachusetts judge, editors, and teach- 
ers, ranging geographically from Illinois 
to Vermont. Only distance prevented the 
return of others filling no less honorable 
positions with credit to themselves and 
to their alma mater on the Pacific coast, 
and even farther away, The historical 
address was by Hiram A. Huse, Hsq, 
state librarian; “The Relation of the 
Normal Schools to the State” was consid- 
ered by Walter E. Ranger, state superin- 
tendent of education; other themes were: 
“The Evolution of the Vermont Boy,” 
“The Rando!ph State Normal School as a 
Training School for the Professions,” 
“The East from a Western Standpoint,” 
and “The West from an WBWastern Stand- 
point,” and “A Glance Backward and For- 
ward and Along the Way,” by Mr. Co- 
nant. Of course there were also reminis- 
cences galore, making the day one of es- 
delight to the large number 

e 

Nearfy 400 graduates and friends "a | 
places in the large tent spread for the 
dinner, and did appreciative justice not 
only to the supplies furnished by “mine 
host,”” but to the after-dinner exercises. 
There was excellent music, and eloquent 
words were spoken; but the charm of 
such a gathering consists, after all, in the 
renewing of old friendships, the heart-to- 
heart and hand-to-hand touch that rolls 
back the years and makes dignified men 
and women but boys and girls again. 


VARIETIES. 


OF THE REGULATION TYPE. 


Mary had a little hen, 
That caused her many a tear. 
It used to lay when eggs were cheap 
And quit when they were dear. 
—Washington Star, 


Rey. Henry Van Dyke tells of a negro 
who was fishing for tarpon jn Florida. 
The fish he hooked was a big one, and in 
spite of all he could do, the tarpon pulled 
him overboard. When he had been 
hauled into the boat, he remarked, chok- 
ingly, “What I want to know is, is dis 
oe a-fishin’ or was dat fish a-nigger- 

Servant (delivering message)—‘Mr. T. 
sends his compliments to Mr. G., with the 
request that he shoot his dog, which is a 
nuisance in the neighborhood.” 

G.—“Give Mr. G.’s compliments to Mr. 
T., and ask him to kindly poison his 
daughter and burn up her piano,’’—Texas 
Siftings. 

Children have moral measles some- 
times. Only let them alone and they will 
get well of themselves. There is a wise 
herb in the gardens, and it is called 
thyme.—S. Weir Mitchell, 


| FOR IT. 


The Ideal Word 


_ new and practical features. Cloth. 


‘¢ Tdeal in fact as well as in name. 


Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


sentence. 


By E. E. Smrrn, A. B., formerly Prof. of E 


Lessons in Spelling and Construction,” 
144 pages. 


The author is a specialist in making books by which 
spelling may be taught, and, as a result, he makes a book on a broader basis than the ordi- 
| nary text, and still keeps it, lines.” —New Eng. Journal of Education. 


The Analysis of the English Sentence. 
By Marion Netson Beeman, Supt. of Schools, Robinson, Ill. 


nglish in Purdue Univ., anthor of ‘‘ 220 
etc. A complete graded speller, containing 
Price, 17 cents. 


Cloth. 181 pages. 


| The pupil is led, through clear ideas of substantives, attributes, and limitations to 
the judgment, and then to a thorough analysis of the expression of this judgment in the 


DONT TAKER EY POCH-MAKING TEXTS 


Write us | if you contemplate introducing or changing texts in these lines. 


First Steps in English Composition. 
‘ Prof. of English in Wyoming Univ. 
book for first High School Grade, Normal Schools, Institutes, and for teachers gen- 
Price, 35 cents. 
‘* How a teacher with even moderate ability, with the guidance this book offers, can fail 
to make composition work both pleasurable and profitable, is something I cannot conceive. 
—Pror. Cuas. M. Curry, J/ndiana State Nor. School. 


The Practical Drawing Series. 
Primary numbers, 1 to 4, each 15 cents; Advanced 
numbers, 5 to 8, each 20 cents. Each number contains 40 pages, with full in- 


By H. C. Pererson, Ph. D., 


erally. Cloth. 141 pages. 


By Wess, Ware, and Zaner. 


structions. 


“I cordially commend this system to the favorable consideration of educators.” — Strate 


Supt. W. K. Fowter, Lincoln, Neb. 


READ WHAT OTHERS 
SAY ABOUT THEM. 


An invaluable 


266-268 Wabash Ave., 


A. FLANAGAN 36>... Publishers, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
iustructorships, and important college news. 


Professor Fred N, Duncan, who has 
been selected for the chair of biology in 
Emory College at Oxford, Ga., was gradu- 
ated from Central Normal College, In- 
diana, in 1897. Since graduation he has 
taught in Central Normal College, in In- 
diana University, and Southwestern Uni- 
versity, Georgetown, Tex. He also was 
an assistant at the Indiana biological sta- 
tion. Professor Duncan declined an ap- 
pointment from the general superintend- 
ent of public instruction in the Philippine 
Islands as teacher of science in the nor- 
mal and trade school established by the 
United States government in Manila. 
After teaching a year at Emory, he will 
leave for Europe to pursue his studies 
further, and will be succeeded by S. R. 
Roberts, who is now at the University of 
Chicago. 


An effort is being mace to raise among 
the graduates of the University of 
Rochester the sum of $14,000 to erect a 
statue of the late president, Martin B. 
Anderson. Eight thousand five hundred 
dollars has already been subscribed. 
Adelbert Cronise of Rochester is treasurer 
of the committee having the matter in 
charge. The statue is to be erected on 
the campus of the university. 


The University of California has taken 
a forward step in establishing a coliege 
of commerce. H. Weinstock of Sacra- 
mento has endowed that college with a 
lectureship that is a good deal of a nov- 
elty. The lectureship is to be devoted to 
the morals of trade. The endowment is 
$5,000, and is expected to yield enough to 
pay the lecturer a good fee and pwblish 
and distribute his lecture. 


E. H. Henderson, formerly of the Chico 
(Cal.) state normal, recently a fellow in 
philesophy at Columbia University, has 
been appointed professor of psychology 
and pedagogy in Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn. 


A-scholarship amounting to $400 a year 
has been given Yale University by Rev. 
George Wells Ely of Columbia, Pa., to be 
known as the Mahlon Long scholarship. 
It is to be open to undergraduate mem- 
bers of either the academic or scientific 
departmeng, and is intended to be given 
yearly during the entire course to the 
same student, though appointment or re- 
appointment will be made each year. 


The Carnegie Institution, which Andrew 
Carnegie endowed with $10,000,000, and 
whose purpose, as announced by Presi- 
dent Gilman, is the encouragement of 
scientific investigation, research, and dis- 
covery, has granted the application for 
aid made by the trustees of the Marine 
biological laboratory at Woods Hole, 
Mass. The fact that such application 
had heen made was announced by the 
trustees to the corporation at its annual 
meeting at Woods Hole this week, ac- 
companied by the declaration that the 
appeal had been referred to a special 
committee of the Carnegie Institution, 
which had signified its willingness to 
make a favorable report on the applica- 
tion, and to recommend that the Car- 
negie Institution should place the labora- 
tory on a permanent basis, purchase the 
necessary land, erect and equip a new 
laboratory, and make suitable provision 
for its maintenance. The opinion was 
expressed by the Carnegie committee, 
however, that if this maintenance was to 
be of a permanent character, that the 
Carnegie Institution should be placed in 
full financial control of the property of 
the laboratory. After a discussion of 
this report, the Woods Hole corporation 
voted to instruct its treasurer to sign the 
deeds conveying all its property in the 
Marine biological laboratory to the Car- 
negie Institution. The conditions having 
heen complied with, future control and 
management of the laboratory will ‘rest 
with a board of managers to sueceed the 
present board of trustees, financial aid 
for the prosecution of the work is as- 
sured, and greater results are to be ex- 
pected. 


A SMALL PHILOSOPHER. 

Little George is an embryonic philoso- 
pher. He said the other day at table, 
“Now, when I sit in my chair my feet 
won't touch the floor, but when I walk 


around they touch the floor just as well 
as anybody’s.””—June Woman’s Home 
Companion, 


Three Incontestable Statements. 


Ist. All the Dirt, Wear, and Handling shown on a Holden Book Cover 
at the end of a year | , 
Is that much saved from going on the book. 


2d. If a loosened leaf, broken or weakened binding, or a torn leaf is 
REPAIRED AT ONCE with the Holden Repairmg Material, 


The book will last longer. 


3d. If School Boards acknowledge the truth of the above, THEN IT Is 
THE DUTY OF EVERY MEMBER TO INSIST that a trial be made of the 


Holden System for Preserving Books.” 


We do our part by sending sampley free, with testimony after twenty 


years’ use. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COMER CO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The leading article of the September 
Century, entitled “Our Equatorial 
Islands,” by James D. Hague, is‘ largely 
occupied with the Guano Islands in the 
Pacific, which once belonged to the 
United States, and the ownership of some 
of which seems to be still in dispute with 
Great Britain, chiefly Jarvis and Baker’s, 
Mr. Hague writes from personal knowl- 
edge of these islands. This number also 
presents the results of the scientific in- 
vestigations at Pelee made by Professors 
Robert T. Hill and Israel C. Russell, who, 
it will be remembered, were on the Dixie 
relief expedition which visited the islands 
in the latter part of May. The leading 
artistic feature is Mr. Cole’s wood engrav- 
ing in the Old Spanish Masters Series, 
the subject chosen being the central por- 
tion of the famous picture, ‘““The Lances,” 
er “The Surrender of Breda,” by Velas- 
quez, in the Prado museum, Madrid. 
Sylvester Baxter contributes a paper on 
“Civic Improvement in Street and High- 
way,” with pictures by Guerin; J. B. 
Bishop gives bis “Personal Recollections 


* of E. L. Godkin,” with whom he was as- 


sociated on the editorial staff of the New 
York Evening Post; Miss Belle Vinnedge 
Drake records the details of “A Visit to 
the Empress Dowager” in Peking; J. M. 
Gleeson publishes notes about “Three 
Strange Animals’”—the maned wolf, the 
black leopard, and the serval—with pic- 
tures of all three. President Hadley con- 
tributes a short article on “The Twofold 
Cause of Betting”; Professor Woodberry 
a critical estimate of the poetry of Wil- 
liam Watson, of which an example is 
printed in “A Bal'ad of Semmerwater,” 
with decorations by Henry McCarter; 
and there is a paper by the author of 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden,” en- 
titled “On the Giving of Books,” her first 
contribution to an American magazine. 
The remainder of the body of the maga- 
zine is chiefly humorous, and includes 
four stories in various keys, 


—If for no other reason, the September 
Woman’s Home Companion would ve 
notable for two features, In “The Real 
Stringtown on the Pike” the scene and 


the people of Mr. Llioyd’s notable novel 
are described and illustrated. The other 
great feature tells of recent excavations 
in Bible lands. It throws some new and 
startling light on Biblical history. Be- 
sides these, there is a timely article by 
Mrs. Walter Camp on “Outdoor Sports in 
Girls’ Colleges” and a symposium on 
“Should the Girl go to College?” The 
fiction for the month inc!udes stories by 
Cyrus Townsend Brady, Stanley Water- 
loo, Zoe Anderson Norris, and Hermon 
Lee Ensign, whose animal stories have 
attained a wide popularity. Miss Would’s 
fashion articles and the departments de- 
voted to cooking and household matters 
make up a number of unusual interest. 
Springfield, O.: The Crowell Publishing 
Company. One dollar a year. 


—In the September Era Magazine ° 


Charles Melivaine, a recognized authority 
on the subject, writes in an interesting 
manner of “Some Autumnal Toadstools,” 


The complete short storics include “A 
Literary Character,’ by Albert Lathrop 
Lawrence; “Rain,” translated from the 
Chinese by Helen G. Smith; “Moogwa, 
the Three Thieves, and the Man-Squaw,” 
by J. Oliver Curwood; and “In the 
Sierras,’ by Mahlon Stacy. Two articles 
well worth reading are ““Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ in Kentucky,” by Joseph M. 
Rogers. and “Newport Present and Past,” 
by Mary Moss. ‘Marie Antoinette,” by 
Henry Francis, and “Gabriel Tolliver,” by 
Joel Chandler Harris, are continued, and 
-need no recommendation to those who 
have read the previous installments. 
“The Observer” and “Old World Themes” 
are as bright and attractive as usual, as 
may be said of the remainder of the regu- 
lar features, 


MILEAGE TICKETS. 


FROM SEVEN TO TEN MILLION MILES A MONTH 
BY PATRONS OF NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


Mileage tickets are used very generally 
by persons who travel at all regularly in 
the state of New York. The liberal con- 
ditions under which these tickets have 
been issued induce almost every family 


to purchase a mileage ticket, so that very 
often a person will make atrip on a 
slight excuse, having in the house the 
means of traveling without at the time 
paying out any money. 

It is estimated that there are used of 
New York Central mileage books alone 
from seven to ten million miles per 
month, Notwithstanding that the courts 
have decided that the act of the legisla- 
ture of New York obliging railroads to 
issue mileage tickets is unconstitutional, 
the New York Central still continues to 
sell them under ine same liberal condi- 
tions as before. Perhaps this is one of 
the reasons for the steady increase in the 
passenger traffic of the New York Cen- 
tral and its leased lines. 

People appreciate low rates for travel 
and Jiberal arrangements under which 
the low rates can be secured. They dis- 


like red tape, and want to avoid it as 
much as they can. The direct, straight- 
forward, two-cent per mile mileage ticket 
suits them exactly, and practically every- 
body on the Central has one,—From the 
Buffalo Commercial. 


THIS IS THE BEST TIME IN THE 


To enjoy a vacation. Before completing 
your vacation arrangements, get full in- 
formation as to rates, train service, etc., 
via the Nickel Plate road. Special low 
excursion rates now on to points all 
through the West, Three fast through 
trains each way daily between Buffalo and 
Chicago, without change, carrying 
through equipment from Boston and in- 
termediate points. Service the best, rates 
the lowest. See nearest agent, or write 
L. P, Burgess, N. E. P. agent, 258 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass. 


VARIETIES. 


A HUMBLE AMBITION. 


I’m glad I’m not a scientist 

Who speaks in labored terms, 
For every time he turns around 

He sees a lot of germs. 

And when he views the stars at night 

Through ,ether ‘scattered wiue, 

He sees a lot of whirling spheres 

Which some day may collide, 

I’d rather be a common man 

With ordinary powers, 

Who gayly eats three meals a day, 

And soundly sleeps eight hours. 

—Washington Star. 

“You,” said the angry customer to the 
clerk, “‘gaid this cloth was fast color, and 
it faded out within two months atcer it 
was made up.” 

“Well, madam,” replied the clerk, “I 
uon’t think you ought to have expected it 
to fade any faster than that.’’—Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph, 

Heat generates motion. If you don’t 
believe it, pick up a red-hot poker, 


this season, 
year are greater than ever before. 


of Grammar, Primary, and 
ungraded Schools never have 
| been in as great demand: as 


Calls for next 
Do not 


hesitate to write us, if you desire a change. 


We want teachers now. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


AKRON, 0. 211—212 


Pemberton Bidg, 20 Pemberton Boston. 


RAWSAS CITY, MO. 


| 
/ 
( 


August 28, 1909. 


JSOURNAL 


Of £LDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title, 


: 


Publisher. 
Nature Study Readers ( Vol. V.) A at Ee D. Appleton & Co. N.Y. §$ .60 
Adventures of Marco Polo......... Atherton “ “ “ 
Advameed Virst Readers... Cyr Ginn & Co, Boston. 
Elements of English Composition...Gardiner, Kit- tredge& Arhola — 
Lessing’s Nathan Der Diekhoff [Kd.} 6 80 
Abernethy Maynard, Merrit! & Co., N.Y. 1,10 
The Awakening of Anthony Weir................... Hocking The Union Press, Philadel phia. 150 
The Essentials of Prose Composition. ........ Seveee Hart Eldredge & Brother, Philadelphia, — 
Corneille and the Spanish Dratha..................+ Segall be “ a 
Novels, Stories and Sketches (10 Vols.)............. Smith Charles Scribner’s Sons, ‘ 15.00 
Teaching of Chemistry and Physics................. Smith Longmans, Green, & Co.,** 1.50 

A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. 

Long Experience. 
+ Prompt. e Reliable. 
-> TEACHERS’ = 
~ 120 Tremont Street, AG E N eh 
Dg BOSTON, MASS. 
4444444444444444444444- 


tm TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


THE BEAUTIFUL AND CELEBRATED 
MERRIMACK VALLEY. 


Now that the pleasantest portion of the 
summer season has set in, the two months 
when the New England resorts can be 
viewed in their true splendor, it behooves 
the numerous vacationists who are antici- 
pating a rest to seek for some spot or -par- 
ticular section where their ideals and 
wishes can be consummated. The seeker, 
however set in his ideas, will hot have a 
very lengthy search, for the beautiful 
scenery and numerous resting places in 
old New England are divefsified enough 
to suit the most versatile or exacting 
taste, 

Simply as an example of the beauties of 
this portion of the country, take the 
“Merrimack Valley,’ so called on account 
of the river of the same name, which 
flows through its entire length. Com- 
mencing at Lowell, one of the greatest in- 
dustrial cities in Massachusetts, this 
beautiful river begins its course, running 
close by the neighboring city of Law- 
rence; true, the waters of.the river are 
not as clear, nor the valley quite as green 
at these points, but going north from 
Lowell is North Chelmsford, a part of 
Chelmsford, an ideal New England farm- 
ing town, a delightful place for a few 
weeks’ sojourn. Farther north is Tyngs- 
boro, another farming village, ‘: whose 
northern boundary serves as a dividing 
line between. Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, and through whose centre 
the Merrimack in her most picturesque 
vista quietly flows, surrounded by forests 
of large elms and maples, 

Crossing the line into New Hampshire, 
the first stopping piace is Nashua, one of 
the most important business centres, and 
also one of the most beautiful cities in 
the state. Here the railroad follows 
close by the river, whose shores are cov- 
cred with a growth of beautiful trees and 
foliage, and the dense forests and smooth 
waters of the river seem very interesting 
to the enthusiastic camper or canoeist. 
Passing along the length of the river, one 
now enters upon the grandest portion of 
the valley, farmhouses ‘here and there ap- 
pearing in the background, a verdant 
meadow, close by a dense forest or laugh- 
ing brook emptying into the main stream, 
or a roaring waterfall disturbing the si- 
lence of the peaceful river. 

At length we enter Manchester, which, 
like Lowell, is a great mill city, but its 
large area and fascinating environments 
have made it an ideal place to spend a 
vacation, A few miles east of Manchester 
is Lake Massabesic, a beautiful body of 
water about thirty miles around, a favor- 
ite spot for campers and fishermen; here 
are caught large strings of perch, bass, 
pickerel, ete, 

Leaving Manchester, N,. H., and pro- 
ceeding north is Hooksett, an ideal val- 
ley town, where the river and the gsur- 


rounding mountain peaks present an ideal 
picture, a series of falls, with rocky and 
rugged beauty, the entire distance to Con- 
cord, N. H., the capital of the Old Granite 
state, and one of the finest in all New 
England; a grand spot for vacationists 
and residents alike. 

Going northwest from Concord, N. H., 
is Enfield, Franklin, Danbury, Grafton, 
and Canaan. Canaan has within its bor- 
ders Mascoma lake, from which flows the 
winding Mascoma river, Enfield is noted 
as the site of the famous Shaker settle- 
ment; in fact, the whole section as far as 
White River Junction, Vt., where the Con- 
necticut comes rolling down, is resplend- 
ent with beauty, and this is not the end 
of this delightful valley, for it extends 
north from Cencord as far as Lake Win- 
nepesaukee, even to the foot of the hills 
of the White Mountains. 

In order to get an accurate idea of this 
celebrated territory, send two cents in 
stamps to the general passenger depart- 
ment. Boston & Maine railroad, Boston, 
for their descriptive book, entitled ‘‘Mer- 
rimack Valley,” 


“A BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR” 


Can be obtained by sending to Charles S. 
Fee, general passenger agent, Northern 
Pacific, St, Paul, Minn., your address and 
fifty cents for “Wild Flowers from the 
Yellowstone.” This dainty creation con- 
tains eleven specimens of real wild 
flowers retaining their perfect colors, and 
six half-tone; full-page illustrations of 
Yellowstone Park scenery. It is the most 
perfect thing of the sort ever put to- 
gether, 


VARIETIES. 
That day is best wherein we give 
A thought to others’ sorrows; 
Forgetting self, we learn to live, 
And blessings born of kindly deeds, 
Make golden our to-morrows. 
—Rose Hartwick Thorpe. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per: 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs, 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
ecenta a hottie. 


A little London street waif was taken 
on an excursion to the seashore and got 
vhis first glimpse of the ocean. He 
"heaved a sigh and said, “That’s the first 
time IT ever saw enough of anything.”’— 
July Woman’s Home Companion, 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N, E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 


NO OTHER CANDIDATE WAS MENTIONED. 


Hornelisville, N. ¥.—We want a teacher for high schoo] work— English, Algebra, and Physivlogy — 
at a salary of $50a month, Should be college graduate, or normal graduate of experience, Should have 
a reasonable amount of gumption, Personal interview will be necessary. Have you such aone? If so, 
tell me about her. — Sur’. ELMER 8, REDMAN, Aug. 14, 1902. 


Telegram.—Mske personal application Hornellsville—English, five hundred, recommended. Answer. 


—To Amy W. Capy, Holley, N. Y., Aug. 16, 
Telegram.—Will go to Hornelisville Monday morning. -- Miss Capy, Aug. 16. 
Have received appointment at Hornelisville, thanks to you. — Miss CAby, Aug. 20. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N, 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION 
Positions filled, 4,000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 
During July, Au ,and Se b 
come to us and must be filled promptly. It is the season for 


quick returns, 80-page Year Book free. Address, C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, Cu1caco, 


F. CLARK Year. Permanent 378 and 388 

TEACHERS’ | in the West. Send | Pabash Avenue, 

AG EWC Y. for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU present maneser. 


Efticient assistants. wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Sovecial advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt agen Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

OBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Schermerhorn 3 E. 14th St., N. 


Telephone 4059--5 Main. ESTABLISHED 1893. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ly} Managers. Tremont Temple, Boston. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ‘ssc. 


York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON. D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Coo SAN FRANC 18co, Cal., 420 Parrott Bld 


SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde elec LOB ANGELES, Cal., 52% 35 Stimson Bloc 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. 
Established 1855, 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH=- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Eroperty. 
Correspondence is 


in that field. For full information write to 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
. EDWARD FIcKETT, Manager, Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency new von 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to ny rr, and private 
schools, and families, Advises parents about schoo: ls. , pRaTt Manager. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 


to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN Bupa. Drs Mornszs, lowa. 


W in sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
Teachers’ | 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


in every part of the country. 
Agen cy AKRON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS, 
420200427 


81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N, Y, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 
A A 


Kellogg’s Bureau| Teachers Wanted 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. Os YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


889, **Journal of Education will secure a 
allen of places. year's free. 


E. PUBLISHING CO. 
Recommends teachers heartil 
New England teachers wantel 20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manzger, W HEN correspon ding with our advertisers 
Ne, 61 E 9th St., New York. please mention this journal, 


70 Fifth Avenue 
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Volume III. .... 


Lippincott’s Educational Series 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


By E. L. KEMP, A.M. 
Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


400 pages. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


This history is as comprehensive and thorough as is possible or 
desirable in a work complete in one volume. It contains much more 
matter of vital significance than is common in treatises of a similar char- 
acter. It carefully traces the development of all the different phases of 
education—institutions, theories, methods, courses of study, branches of 
learning, pedagogical training, supervision, and maintenance—in all the 
principal countries of ancient and modern times. 


Our List of School and College Text-books 


..-- INCLUDES.... 
Schwinn and Stevenson’s Civil Govern-| Bert’s First Steps in Scientific Knowledge 
ment. (Complete . 
Bert’s First Steps. Books I., If., III. 
Bert’s Primer of Scientific Knowledge. 
Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid Geometry 
(Byerly Edition). 


Lippincott’s Elemenatry Algebra. 
Lippincott’s Mental Arithmetic. 
Lippincott’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Lippincott’s Practical Arithmetic, 
Patrick’s Lessons in Language. 
Lessons Key to Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid 
Morris’s Pri Hist of Unitea Geometry (Byerly Edition). 

States. Plane Geometry (Byerly Edi- 

, ementar Hi t on). 

= of United Chauvenet’s Trigonometry. 


Morris’s Young Students’ History of | Ctter’s Beginner’s Physiology. 
United States” Cutter’s Intermediate Physiology. 


Morris’s jemand of United States (Ad-| Cutter’s Comprehensive Physiology. 
vanced 


Special Introduction Prices will be sent on application. Teachers and 
School Officers destrous of introducing new Text-books are 
respectfully requested to write for terms. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers PHILADELPHIA 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHER. 
GRAPIMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affurding the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By James F. WIL .Is, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 
price, 25 cents. 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 
By James F. WILLIs. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will seon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 
Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON: 
203 Michigan Ave. 43 E. Nineteenth St. 20 Pemberton Sq. 


“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS, 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught rea/ /iterature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 

With this thought and object in view, CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICs has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely an attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
tary reading. 


Boards, Illustrated. . .. Price, 40 Cents. 
Liberal discount for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Ave 43 East roth St zo Pemberton Sq. 


( CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
¢ expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 


interpreter. A‘ beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 


on application to 
College of Oratory. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


- By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


THE GREATEST CHARACTER STUDY 
EVER PUBLISHED 


The Boston Herald (November 5) 
gave the book a full column ap- 
preciative editorial. . . . . . 


The New England Magazine ( De- 
cember) gives the book several 
columns of appreciative editorials. 


Every PREACH ER 
TEACHER 
STATESMAN 

PHILANTHROPIST 


should have a copy 


Cloth, 50 cents ; 


Paper, 25 cents 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 


By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Adopted by the City 


of New York, 1902. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘*Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hit, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


“‘ Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Carotyn D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: 
20 Pemberton Sq. 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th St. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave. 


RSILY Write for Catalogue, 


Price-List, 


E, ducational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


COMPANY (6) v New York. v 


120 Summer Street, »<— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The National Correspondence Normal College 


FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolroom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 

Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
at a genteel and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
te $35 ? Situations always obtainabl-. You 
can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
under our course of instructions. We are the orig- 
inal instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe: 
for theadvancement of art edtication, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton, 
H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHUOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For cotategpes address the 
A. G. YDOEN, A.M, 


Principal, 


NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es address the 
Principal, . P, BEOKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FrrousurG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Taompson, Princiva!l. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LEOTUBERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address Winenir TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston- 
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